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- DIRECT. FROM THE LOOMS. 
SAMUEL PEACH & SON, 
Manufacturers. of Lace Curtains, de., 





: Call the attention of th PS OF Phe... cco. sever sense. tO 
the following two SPEC: ARCELS which We are now 





d parties requiring Lace Curtains in 
WASHINGTON HOTEL, pened pericarp. gr mene oF 
our New Dsscerirrive 
LIVERPOOL. Paice List of all the Newest Goole for Season 1880-81, 
61.ST PAUL'S CHORCH YARD. LONDON. tainting “2s eonenioracmalan eT ready, 
This MOST SUCCESSFUL TEMPERANCE | Lot 16.—8 Pairs ee > tes Fishue, &c., for 
-BEVERAGE ever introduced, achieves in 
perfection what alcoholic mixtures only pre- 1 Pair elegant Drawing.room Curtains, floral one opie 
tend todo. It is a real’stimulant, a true nerve » fine wate sree atielae, Sa & stripes, St i 
»»  -prett; room Curtai te “49 
tonic, dissipating languor, and wonderfully fia pte ogg pat of air lace di 
increasing energy and rerve. To brain workers : fine Bek Lace Fishue, for the neck. 
Lee ERE “eee Oe On every Lot 17.—6 Pairs Lace Curtains, Antimacassars, 
dinner table. &c., 47/6, viz.: 
: y 2 Pairs excellent Drawing-room Custaine, d leaf on 
CASE OF 3 DOZ. IMPERIAL HALF-PINTS, 18). soowlake grow sp a «sible by By 
2 2 , fine Sitting-room urtains, stripes, with ferns, 
CASE OF 3 DOZ, IMPERIAL PINTS, 26/6. cs i raty Beas O asain ip with ce 
Ee otimacassars, new design. arge gize ver. 
Allowance for. returned Caseg and Bottles, 5/6. 1 fize Black Lece Fishue for the neck, 1 pair Ease 
Cash should “actompany. Orders.—-Wholesale Terms on ee Bevaaste oa i Rigen parcel. ‘ All 
= att ers mus' accom: y or Cheques, 
‘ seiptention. payable to SAMUEL Pason & Bon, Rees “> maa 
“AGENTS WANTED. Parcels sent off same day, Carriage 








DEC... JONES 


‘“Sargeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


Wi i be glad to forward his Pamphlet cn Painless Dentistry, enclosed by jpost, which explains the most unique 
aystem of the adjustment of Artificial Teeth without pain, extraction of natural ones, to which the following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5 :— 


Mr Dzar Siz, anuary, 1877, 

Allow me to express: my sincere thanks for the ekil] and attention displeyed in the construction of mv Arificual Teeth, whieh 
renders my masticatiow and erticulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters ’ Patent 
to protect what 1 consider the perfection of Painkss Dentistry, In recognition of your valuable se.vices you are at liberty to 
use my name, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. 8. G, HUTCHINS, by appointment cp cathe Siar Queen, 

Prorksson GakpEreEr, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 
57, Great Russel’ Street, London, says: “1 have examined and tested vour Pusinlses System of sbscing Avtificial Te.th; i 
is quite perfect, and is the most sv-ecessful application of scientific laws tor reusing actual wear and comfort yet introduced,” 


Norrnenam Lace Comps 
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' FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDEBS. 


i i | AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECKIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Se cis samme 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


i . | Dean Srz,—I to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty.as a PRE- | £ making bread and different Kinds of pastry, we pro; 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our tspection, in the degree of 1001065. 


: +7 | . Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroyin g the Sugar in | make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wanniwnn, 
nutritious than that raised with | Repecermiened Bontahiok, Haver late Tastine. 
Yeast | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 

; | 


‘ yates | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in . | Lamost, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” & says it 
QU. ARTER THE TIME require is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
s s 7 ae i B ad i i 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | i2,mkine Broad, Pastry, and Puddings, n= 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dook- 
. s . | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the | Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 





To make Bread.—7Zo every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicox’s B P 
with w little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY slate; then pour on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
waa? rng ond water, in Mrmr a little eh oes been previously dissolved, ssiai quickly bud yor 
@ doug e usual consistency; taking care not to knead # more than is neve ay itt hor ‘ougals 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into @ quick oven. ssary to min it thoroughly ; make it into 


Norfolk Dumplings.—NMake a ight & with Borwiox’s Baxin ; 
milk or water, and with salt added ; hoes fo po stewpan of Doiting rome — doucn inte belle the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo asver- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d. 
1s., 28. 6d., and 6s. . 
WHOLESALE OF 


-@ BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


Bale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 








TAKE OARH TO ASK FOR AND HAVH ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD ‘MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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DISCOUNT STATIONER. 
HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 
DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880. PENS, INKs, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK, 
(Office of the “Scholastic World,’’) 

NOTICE FROM ‘THE STATIONER.” 

O. C. C. PeN.—When ‘Bill Stumps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
now that Mr, Phillips is ready wjth a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
Fleet Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
and to be considered cheap by the public at 1s, 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 


SORRENTINA, sy Gina Rose. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
‘‘ Freshness and simplicity of style.”—Scotsman. 
“The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 
SorRENTINA.”—Inverness Courier. 





THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
BY GINA ROSE. 


* It would seem probable that Miss Rosz has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees; 
. . and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 

readers the advantage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.””— Atheneum. 

‘Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 

“A story of village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 
Pyrenees.” — Scotsman. 

“The scene is again laid in Italy and France. Miss Rosz seems perfectly at home in both 
countries. .. . The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 
Inverness Courier.” 


London : Samuel Tinsley, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
A CURE FOR ALL!!! HIS excellent Family Meditine is the most effective 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT ieee 


loss ef appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and. all 
Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 





disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excelkent, removing 
the di8tressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blutghes, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 











own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so All Ghemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
as to reach any interna! Complaint, by these meang, BLATR’S GOUT PILLS. «© 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FO a 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible AND BHEUMATISM. 4 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, ) during their use, and are certai 

djaease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at Is, 144. 
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Or DAILY FOOD. 








LENTILLA, 


SUMMER NECESSARIES FOR THE SICK AND AGED. 


Lentilla Blanc’ Manges, Custards and Diet Cakes. 
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LUXURIES FOR THE HEALTHY. 
The ONLY kind that agrees with Dyspeptics. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


, From the late Dr. F AIRBANK, Physician to H.R.H, Princess Christian, Windsor, Dec, 1878, 
“ Dr, FarrBaNk has tried Jamgs’s ‘ Daity Foon’ cooked in different ways, and considers it eusily digestible aud highly nutritious 


makes ereellent PUDDINGS and OMELETTES,” 


N B.—We like it so much that we Lave had it every day for a week. 
E From J. CHANING PEARCE, M.D., Brixton Rise, Jan. 16, 1879. 
*** Lentilla, or Daily Food,’ is very NUTRITIOUS, easily DIGESTED, and has a SALU!ARY EFFECT on the bi iary secretions 
Hundreds of others. 
To be had of all best Chemists and Grocers, in Canisters at 6d., 10d., and 1s. 6d. Wholesale of all Pate le 1 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, G. HACKER & Con tent Medicine Hous 


Try also JAMES’S RESTORATIVE RUBIES, an invaluable solid Pick-up for Invalids and Convalescents. 
and nutritive. In boxes at Is. (is. 2d. post free). Small sample box, 3 stamps. 


Very palatable 


The Proprictors—-JAMES & Co, 2, Stanhope Street, Euston Road, N.W. 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
“““ za. 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfcrt_and safety. ‘Especially valuable at the changes 
of life in-youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which ean be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét: 381, Brixton Road 








[THe Winvow Buinp Or- THE Pertop 
+ S THE ‘ONLY VENETIAN 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEAGLE QUALITIES,IT Is , 

Lic, Fixes IN HALF THE USUAL SPACE, ELEGANT 

IN APPEARANCE,AND IS A'MOST DESIRABLE 

ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION, 
A, SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APFLICATION. 


HODKINS ON & CLARKE 








AND SUN SHADES ‘OF EVERY KIND. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





SILKWORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations, Seethe Lapizs’ TREASURY 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 74d. 
London : Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 
AYSIE TREVOR’S MARRIED LIFE, a Serial 
Novel of unflagging interest, by J. Berra, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
and will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
NCE TOOO N ,a Complete Tale, by J.C. Hamiiton, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly. - Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c See 
OFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrgactive Dzsien, 
easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also ‘‘ Misa Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. WARRE. 





COLOURED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES and 

Nine full-paged Ittusrrations of the Most 

FasuronasLe Cosromss clearly described, are given in the 
* LADIES’ TREASURY ” for January, price 6d. 


‘¢ The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highly 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keeps 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems to 
take an equal delight in helping them in those numerous 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.” —Wake- 
field Eupress. 


fW\HE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a Household 

Magazine. In these days, when education in domestic 
a tters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazine 
better calculated to help to forward the work.—Preston 
Herald. 


Sixpence Monruty; by post, 74d. 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
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AT THE Pier AT St. HELIERS 


** He was about to turn to Fred with hopeful words, when a hand was laid on his shoulder.” 


See page 509 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, AuTHor or ‘‘TREVoR Court,” “EveLyN Howarp,” 


ETC., 
CHAPTER XXVII.—SUSPENSE. 
and refreshment under the care 


of the naval surgeon, very soon 
restored the exhausted men, who 





with brave endurance had re- 
face danger after placing their | adding as the foundation of his hope, “ We 


mained to 
fellows in a position which at least presented 
hopes of escape and safety. 

A few words from the captain of the ill- 
fated steamer informed the officers on board 
that one of those they had rescued was a 
well-known English nobleman, “and,” con- 


tinued the hearty man of the sea, “as brave | 


a fellow as any British tar I ever had to do 
with. I fully believe some of the lot you 
saved would have jumped overboard but 
for his lordship’s encouraging words.” 

Lord Wrexford was the first to show 
himself on deck on that summer morning, 
and to be received by the commander and 
officers with the welcome which an English- 
man so readily accords to a display of 
bravery in any form. 

Perhaps his anxiety respecting the dear 
ones whom he had seen launched forth on 
the ocean under such alarming circumstances 
during the darkness of night, may have 
roused him to action. He looked pale and 
worn, for minutes of agonizing suspense and 
dread are as days or even months in their 
mental and physical results. Many men and 
women have had their hair turned gray ina 
night of agony, and those ten almost hopeless 
minutes on the burning ship had aged the 
earl even years in appearance. 

After shaking hands heartily with the 
captain and again thanking him for their 
rescue, he- asked, *‘ When do you expect to 
reach Portsmouth, Captain? We are near- 
ing land, F percéive, but I must confess 
that I am very ignorant in thé matter of 
latitude and longitude.” 

“The land you distinguish is the south 
coast of the Isle of Wight, Lord Wrexford,” 
said the captain, “and we are approaching 
the Needles. We shall drop anchor in 'the 


harbour, I expect, in about half-an-hour.” 

“ That is indeed good news,” replied his 
lordship. “I am anxious to telegraph to my 
brother-in-law, whose wife was on her way 

VOL. XIII, 





i RY clothes and a few hours of rest | 


ETC, 


| to Jersey in company with Lady Wrexford 
| and my children.” 

“ And are they safe, Lord Wrextord ?” was 
| the anxious inquiry. 

| “TJ trust so,” he replied, and then he briefly 
| described some .of the scenes. which had 
| followed the discovery of the fire on board, 


were drifting towards the Channel Islands 
| when the boats left us, and it is therefore 
|probable that as the rowers would make 
| every effort to reach the nearest Jand, they 
| succeeded in doing so, for they had a smooth 
sea and wind and tide in their favour,” 
| “If your hopes are realized, Lord Wrex- 
| ford, you. may perhaps find a telegram at 
| Portsmouth awaiting your arrival from Lady 
| Wrexford.” 

| “My wife and sister-in-law must still be in 
| painful suspense. respecting my fate, Captain, 
and will not know to whom to senda telegram 
or where.” 

“The ladies are acquainted with the 
address of your brother-in-law, I presume,” 
said the captain. . 

“Yes; ah, most likely they will telegraph 
at once to him in London, yet I would rather 
be the first to do so, and prepare him for an 
account of the catastrophe. Oh, thank 
God, the town and shipping are in sight,” 
said the earl, almost losing the strong con- 
trol. which he was exerting to quell his 
impatience. ‘Pardon me, gentlemen,” he 
added, ‘the nearer I approach the shores of 
England the more anxious I feel to relieve 











my wife and sister by a telegram respecting 
my own safety, and to have one in return 
proving they have reached Jersey all right.” 

At last the noble ship entered Portsmouth 
harbour, and a man-of-war’s boat was instantly 
lowered to take ashore the eight human 
beings who had so narrowly escaped. a 
terrible death. ; 

Amid congratulations, warm hand-shakes, 
grateful thanks, and a courteous leave-taking 
between the ship’s officers and Lord Wrex- 
ford’s party, the boat, manned by eight 
of her Majesty’s sailor lads, sped through the 
water with an ease, swiftness, and regularity 
which few besides the trained sailors of the 
navy can accomplish, After handing a 
liberal gift to the men Lord Wrexford sprang 

20 
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on shore, hailed a cab and was driven to the 
nearest telegraph office just as the dock-yard 
clock struck the three-quarters past six. In 
answer to his lordship’s unceremonious and 
loud knocking, the door was at last opened 
by a sleepy clerk, who glanced at the tall and 
rather dishevelled-looking figure and pale face 
of the earl with a supercilious air, and said : 

“What do you want?” 

‘“‘T wish to send a telegram.” 

“You can’t, then.” 

“‘Can’t send atelegram, man ? ” replied the 
ear]. ‘ Why, it’s a case of life and death.” 

“‘T can’t help that, come again at seven 
o’clock.” 

A clicking sound within caught Lord Wrex- 
ford’s ear. 

“Why, the instrument is working now; I 
can hear it,” he exclaimed. 

Startled at the sound, the clerk rushed to 
the inner office, and the gentleman walked 
in and followed him. But another person 
was already at the instrument. Unnoticed 
by Lord Wrexford, the cab-driver whom he 
had desired to wait, had seen the head of 
the principal telegraph clerk above the blind 
of the inner office, and hearing the replies of 
the clerk to his fare, went and tapped at the 
window, 

The window was thrown up and a good- 
natured voice asked : 

‘“*What’s up, cabby? ” 

“‘There’s a gent in the other office as 
wants to send a telegram. I’ve a just 
brought him from the ‘Hard.’ He comed 
ashore in a man-o’-war’s boat from the 
Europa, and I believe he’s a great swell, and 
there’s your clerk a cheeking on him and no 
mistake,” Down went the window, and the 
next moment the clicking sound of the 
needles drew the head clerk to the instru- 
ment, Pausing before it he read words that 
startled him, and was hastily taking down 
the message when the subordinate entered, 
followed by Lord Wrexford. 

“Oh, there you are, Lane; is the boy 
here yet?” 

“« No, sir.” 

“Oh; well, then you must go; make yourself 
decent. Why you're not awake yet ; look alive, 
man, you’ve got to take this to the Royal 
Hotel.” 

“Ts that telegram for Lord Wrexford?” 
were the words that startled the head clerk 
and made him turn and confront the speaker 
with the words : 

“ Sir, it is for the proprietor of the Royal 
Hotel, and must be sent to him.” 








* Does it speak of Lord Wrexford ? I ask, 
for I am that person,” said the earl. 

“IT am sorry, my lord,” said the clerk, 
“but I cannot divulge the contents of the 
telegram, or—’’ 

“ All right, I have a cab waiting; send 
your messenger with the telegram to the 
Royal Hotel with me. I am known there 
very well.” 

“ Are you ready, Mills?” asked the head 
clerk. 

“ Yes, sir.” And the young man who had 
appeared so sleepy and indifferent, now came 
forward, looking rather shame-faced as the 
earl bade him get into the cab, and then 
followed him in, after desiring the coachman 
to drive to the Royal Hotel. 

As they drew up at the door, Lord Wrex- 
ford said, as he placed a shilling in the young 
man’s hand, “ Look here, youngster, you'll 
never lose anything by being civil.” 

‘*T beg your lordship’s pardon, I’m sure— 
I can’t take—” 

“‘ There, that will do, only remember it is 
as much your duty to be civil to a shoeblack 
as to alord; and now go and deliver your 
telegram.” 

Quite crest-fallen the young man obeyed, 
and as the earl appeared a few moments 
afterwards, mine host of the Royal Hotel 
greeted him with an eagerness which almost 
made him forget his usual obsequious man- 
ner, exclaiming, as he placed the telegram 
in his hand: 

“Oh, my lord, I am so thankful to see 
you all safe; this is about you and the dreadful 
disaster to the steamer, and it’s from Lady 
Wrexford.” 

“‘T’ll tell you all about it, landlord, by-and- 
by,” said his lordship, clutching at the tele- 
gram with feverish eagerness ; ‘‘send me up 
some breakfast quickly.” 

Throwing himself on a sofain the room 
to which the waiter had conducted him, 
Lord Wrexford, with a thankful heart, read 
the telegram which, as we know, had been 
forwarded from St. Helier’s by Lady Wrex- 
ford to the proprietor of the Royal Hotel, 
and after replying with comforting, hopeful 
words, and promising to be at Southampton 
to meet her when the Channel Islands boat 
arrived, he sent the following telegram to his 
brother-in-law :— 


‘¢ Come to me at once as above ; there has 
been a disaster, but yours and mine are all 
safe. Don’t alarm your mother.” 


By this time the news of the catastrophe 
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had spread in the neighbourhood of the tele- 
graph offices, and from thence to the news- 
paper reporters, and before long the story of 
the burning ship and the circumstances at- 
tending it, although incomplete and erro- 
neous on some points, had been flashed along 
the telegraph wires to all parts of England. 

Relieved of his worst fears, Lord Wrex- 
ford, after taking breakfast and the refresh- 
ing ablutions he so much needed, laid himself 
on a couch and slept as only those can sleep 
after anxiety and when utterly exhausted. He 
was aroused by footsteps and the waiter’s 
voice exclaiming :— 

“ A gentleman to see you, my lord.” 

He started up, and the brothers-in-law 
stood face to face, regarding each other with 
apprehension, and in Lord Wrexford’s case a 
mixture of surprise. 

It was a natural consequence that Ae should 
be pale and haggard, especially after being 
roused from a deep sleep, independently of 
what he had gone through during the past 
twelve hours. 

But what ailed Frederick Danvers—what 
in little more than the same period had so 
changed him? Presentiment—a fearful and 
agonizing presentiment, which had seized him 
as he watched the steamer leave the South- 
ampton pier, and which the telegram from 
Lord Wrexfurd only confirmed. 

“‘ My dear fellow,” exclaimed Lord Wrex- 
ford, as they shook hands, “ what makes you 
look so pale and ill? There was nothing in 
my message to alarm you.” 

“Ts it true? Are you sure Constance is 
all right?” he replied with white lips, as he 
sank into an easy chair. 

“Sure? of course Iam. Here’s Laura’s 
telegram ; read what she says.” 

“From St. Helier’s! How came she there 
and you here? is Constance there also? 
What does it mean?” 

“Look here, old man, have you had any 
breakfast this morning ?” 

‘Breakfast? no; how could I eat after 
reading your telegram ? I felt sure you would 
not tell me the worst. I was dressing when 
it arrived, and I had just time to catch the 
morning express.” 

‘© To be sure, yes, I understand ; well, you 
shall have luncheon now—it is after twelve, 
and I mean you to eat some too, or I will 
tell you nothing.” 

Lord Wrexford rang the bell as he spoke, 
and gave the necessary orders to the waiter 
who answered it. 

The stronger character influenced the 








weaker. Till the luncheon arrived Lord Wrex- 
ford would only hint cautiously at what had 
occurred, preluding his remarks by saying :— 

‘“‘ Now, I'red, make yourself quite easy on 
one point. Constance is with Laura and the 
children at Jersey, quite safe.” 

‘And you are here, Charlie,” replied Fre- 
derick, in his eagerness slipping into the 
familiar style of addressing his brother-in- 
law in their boyhood ; “it’s a regular mystery 
altogether.” 

“The simplest thing in the world when 
you have heard the story, and here comes 
the luncheon. Peg away at once, old man. 
Pour out a glass of port, waiter,” added his 
lordship ; “not sherry, Fred, you look as if 
you wanted a tonic, and that is better than 
all the doctor’s stuff.” 

The man gravely obeyed ; not a muscle of 
his face moved, not even the shadow of a 
smile at the jocular tone assumed by the 
earl to cover his anxiety. He knew this 
fact too well, for the story brought by the 
rescued men in the early morning was already 
known and discussed by the inhabitants of 
Portsmouth. 

Frederick Danvers, feeling better for his 
brother's prescription, and a little comforted 
and relieved by his repeated assurances of the 
safety of Constance, found his appetite return. 
The two gentlemen could talk or listen while 
they discussed the simple meal. They had 
scarcely finished, when with a warning knock 
the waiter entered the room and presented 
on a salver a letter addressed to Lord Wrex- 
ford. Frederick Danvers caught the ominous 
colour of the envelope at a glance. “A 
telegram!” he exclaimed, “ whom can it be 
from ?” and his pale lips could scarcely utter 
the words. 

“ Allright, my dear fellow, it is from Laura. 
Is the boy waiting?” he added, as the man 
did not leave the room. 

“Yes, my lord; he was told to wait for an 
answer.” 

“I'll send it down presently ; fetch it when 
I ring, Johnson.” 

‘Yes, my lord,” and as the man disap- 
peared, he turned to his impatient companion 
and said :— 

“It’s all right, Fred. Listen, I’ll read the 
telegram.” 

“ Boat does not leave till to-morrow; come 
and fetch us yourself, please ; thank God you 
are safe. I long to hear all about it. Boat 
leaves Southampton for St. Helier at four. 
Hope this telegram will be in time for you to 
catch it. Send answer—all well here.” , 
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“Of course you mean to go, Wrexford ? 
and I will accompany you. I am only too 
thankful at the prospect of being relieved so 
soon from suspense.” 

“Yes, Fred, and I shall be glad of a com- 
panion ; but I must answer this telegram 
before we look up Bradshaw.” 

The waiter was summoned quickly, and on 
the arrival of pens and ink the following was 
forwarded to Laura :— 

“Received your telegram. Fred Danvers 
is here ; we are both coming by the boat, so 
please expect us ; all news when we meet.” 

“‘Stay,” exclaimed Frederick Danvers as 
the waiter approached to take the paper, “I 
must telegraph to my mother; she will hear 
of this catastrcphe, or perhaps read of it in 
the evening papers.” 

He hastily seized pen and ink, and wrote 
a short message, merely stating that the 
steamer had met with an accident, but that 
all belonging to Wrexford and himself were 
safe and well, and they were on their way to 
Jersey to fetch them home. 

These matters settled, Bradshaw was con- 
sulted, and the two gentlemen left the hotel 
in time to catch the express from Ports- 
mouth to Southampton, where they arrived 
nearly an hour before the time fixed for the 


boat to start. 


That hour was added to the period of self- 
torture and dread which Frederick Danvers 
knew would last till he landed at Jersey. 

“And yet, why do I fear,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘in spite of Wrexford’s assurances, 
and the evidence of the telegrams? What is 
the strange superstition that holds such 
power over me? Even though my nurse in 
olden times told me tales of the fulfilment 
of many a gipsy’s prophecy, which shook my 
childish nerves and kept me awake half the 
night, I ought in my manhood to overcome 
these foolish superstitions and treat them 
with the contempt they deserve. Besides, 
in my case it is doubly foolish; Alice Rayner 
is not a gipsy, and—”he paused, and a 
sudden thought sent a flush to his brow, 
which, receding, left him so pale that Lord 
Wrexford exclaimed in half jocular tones: 

“Why, Fred, are you such a poor sailor 
after all ? you are looking like a ghost. I must 
hunt up the steward and get you a little 
brandy.” 

Not sorry for his brother-in-law’s mistake 
he gladly acquiesced, and was able, with an 
effort, to put away the sudden fear that had 
so unnerved him. 

“ Alice Rayner may be of gipsy descent, 





after all, on her father’s side,” had been his 
thought. “He certainly displayed much 
of the law-despising character of the worst 
members of the tribe.” 

A few common-sense reflections and a 
feeling of contempt for himself and his weak 
minded superstitions during Lord Wrexford’s 
temporary absence, restored his nerves to 
their proper equilibrium, and a little of the 
powerful stimulant so useful as a medicine, 
so injurious as a dram, completed the 
cure. 

He roused himself as the boat ap- 
proached the islands, and listened to Lord 
Wrexford as he endeavoured to point out the 
position of the spot on which so much terror 
and real danger had in less than one short 
hour been concentrated, and to enter more 
fully into the particulars of what had 
occurred. 

Hitherto neither of the gentlemen had 
recalled the fact that in these telegram days 
the newspapers obtain speedy information 
respecting important or alarming events. 
Their anxiety for those dear to them had 
overwhelmed all other considerations. Lord 
Wrexford therefore was greatly startled when 
one of the passengers, a man of gentlemanly 
appearance, addressed him with the words : 

“There was a sad accident somewhere 
about this part of the Channel last night, 
sir. The destruction by fire of one of the 
Mail Company’s steamers to the Channel 
Islands. Have you heard of it?” 

‘“‘Ts it known publicly already?” replied 
the earl. 

“Oh, yes, there is a brief account of it in 
the evening paper. Would you like to read 
it?” he added, taking a copy from his 
pocket and offering it to Lord Wrexford. 

“Thank you, I should, if you will so kindly 
oblige me,” was the reply; yet a strange dread 
of errors which so speedy an account might 
contain, made him conceal his own share in 
the matter and move away to a distance from 
Frederick Danvers while he read. 

We have heard that account already read 
from the evening papers by Mr. Calvert. 
No wonder therefore that Lord Wrexford 
started and crushed the paper into his pocket 
as he saw the husband of Constance Dan- 
vers approaching. 

Had he not just read the supposition 
almost confirmed as a fact that this lady was 
one of the missing passengers? The generally 
self-controlled nobleman could scarcely com- 
mand himself now, especially when Frederick 
at last stood before him with a more hopeful 
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face than he had. worn since his arrival at 
Portsmouth. 

“ Jersey is sighted,” he exclaimed. “The 
captain says we shall be there in fifteen 
minutes.” 

“T will not hint at what I have read about 
dear Constance,” said Lord Wrexford. to 
himself. “ After all, it may not be true ; these 
early newspaper accounts are often erroneous,” 
had been his rapid reflections ; then he said 
aloud ; 

“ All right, Fred, you will soon be able to 
laugh at your fears about Constance, and 
scatter them to the wind.” 

With a bright look the young squire—the 
M.P., the owner of £10,000 a year, whose 
speeches in Parliament had already made him 
spoken of as a young member of promise, 
was a very woman in his affections,— 
now crossed the deck to the landward side 
in the hope of catching the first recognition 
from the wife so truly loved, as the boat 
steamed into the harbour. His brether-in- 
law hastened to return the paper to its owner, 
which had however filled him with almost as 
keen a dread as that felt by Frederick. 

‘* Thanks for the paper,” he said in a low 
voice ; “ pray oblige me by concealing it till 
we reach land. My friend over there,” he 
continued, pointing to where Fred Danvers 
stood, ‘‘is Mr. Danvers, the husband of the 
lady who is said to be missing, and he is 
expecting to meet her in safety. It may not 
be true, and therefore it would be unkind to 
pain him with a mere supposition; my own 
wife in her telegram to me stated that the 
boat had reached land with all its passengers 
in safety.” 

“I believe I must then be speaking to 
Lord Wrexford,” exclaimed the owner of the 
paper. “ Pardon my freedom, my lord, I am 
going out to Jersey to obtain information 
and more details ; but is the account of your 
lordship’s brave conduct as stated in this 
paper correct ?” 

The earl smiled. 

“A little too complimentary,” he replied, 
“but as correct as newspaper accounts 
generally are, and, as we are approaching the 
pier, pray excuse me,” and the ear! lifted his 
hat to the newspaper reporter and_ received 
in return a low bow and a ‘‘Good evening, 
my lord,” which drew the eyes of all near 
on the tall figure that quickly joined Fred 
Danvers at the ship’s side. 

Yes, they were all there to meet him, 
Laura, the children, the nurses, even the two 
ladies’ maids. Lord Wrexford’s eyes for 








once were not on. the group of his own 
dear ones, but eagerly scanning every face 
on the pier, only at: last'to decide that. his 
fears were verified. 

Close alongside the pier at last, and after a 
smile of loving welcome to Laura, he was 
about to turn to Fred with hopeful words, 
when a hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Charlie, she is not there!” 
Fred Danvers fell senseless on the deck. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE MISSING PASSENGER.. 


N the morning of this eventful day 

Mrs. Danvers, who had determined 

to make an effort to rise and breakfast with 

her son during the absence of Constance, 

descended to the breakfast table at about 
nine o'clock. 

It was laid in the breakfast parlour, a 
pleasant room facing the park, but on this 
warm summer morning only brightened by 
the reflection of the sun’s rays, as the win- 
dows faced the west. By-and-by, when 
evening drew near, the glow of a summer 
sunset would be reflected back from every. 
window. 

‘Where is your master?” asked the lady 
of Neal, as she seated herself. 

‘‘ He desired me to say, ma’am, that he has 
been called out suddenly on important busi- 
ness, and could not wait to breakfast with 
ou.” 

. A sensation of dread of she knew not 
what sent a chill through the frame of Mrs. 
Danvers, even on that warm summer morning, 
but she commanded herself and would not 
question the man farther. 

Neal meanwhile busied himself in com- 
pleting the arrangements of the table without 
another word. Yet his thoughts were busy 
and he said to himself: 

“I do hope mistress will think it is really 
business, and not question me any more. 
Master begged me not to mention that he’d 
had a telegram, and I won’t if I can help it, 
Lor’, I suppose it would be wrong to make up 
a story about it to satisfy the poor mistress. 
I believe there’s something wrong about our 
young lady, that I do, or there wouldn't be 
no telegrams, and besides, how white the poor 
young master did look. Ah, well, every- 
body’s got troubles, whether they’re poor or 
rich.” 

Neal was thankful, before many hours. had 
passed, not only because Mrs. Danvers had 
made no inquiries for him to answer, but also 
that no voluntary invention of his own had 
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been uttered to mislead her, however kindly 
meant. 

When left alone, the apprehensions and 
surmises as to the cause of this hasty sum- 
mons which had taken her son from home 
so early were not calculated to increase the 
appetite of Mrs. Danvers. 

Whatever might be the circumstances 
which had taken Fred out that morning so 
early they would no doubt have passed un- 
noticed by his mother but for the absence of 
his wife. ‘Had he been sent for by Con- 
stance?” she asked herself. ‘Could an 
accident have happened tothe boat?” And 
then she tried to overcome these fears, calling 
herself foolishly nervous and wanting in trust. 
And so in alternate moods of hopefulness 
and apprehension Mrs. Danvers passed that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning, sometimes 
trying to divert her mind with a book, and at 
others pacing the room restlessly, and lookjng 
from the window with vacant eyes, as if by so 
doing she could hasten her son’s return. 
The luncheon hour arrived, but suspense for 
so many hours had deprived the mother of 
all inclination for eating. All that Dennis, 
her lady’s maid, could do was to induce her 
mistress to take a glass of wine and a biscuit 
and then persuade her to lie down and try to 
sleep. 

“ Leave the luncheon, Neal,’”’ she whispered 
to the servant, “my mistress will be able to 
take something more by-and-by, I dare say.” 

Neal acquiesced, but as he approached the 
housekeeper’s room he heard voices in eager 
and yet anxious tones: 

“You must some of you take it up to the 
mistress,” the cook was saying, as she held 
a missive in her hand, which made Neal 
exclaim, as he caught sight of it: 

“A telegram! Oh, lor’, it’s about what 
the baker said he’d heard, that there’d been 
a haccident on board the boat that our young 
lady and Lord Wrexford and my lady has 
sailed in. Oh, whoever is to take it up 
to missis? I can’t; why, it’ll kill her if it’s 
ri any harm to her daughter or our young 

— 

“Dennis,” said Cook, “you are the best 
one to go up, and Neal, you wait outside 
the door in case the mistress is taken very 
bad.” 

“Oh! I’d rather have a good thrashing,” 
exclaimed Dennis, “than tell dear mistress 
anything to make her unhappy. But I sup- 
pose I must, although I declare I’m all of a 
shake.” 

Dennis, when after a gentle knock she 





entered the room, looked very pale. Her 
entrance roused the lady from a light doze. 
She saw at once the pale face of Dennis and 
the ominous-coloured envelope in her hand. 

Starting up she exclaimed : 

“A telegram, Dennis! give it to me at 
once. Why are you so pale ? Do you know 
its contents ?” she continued, as with trem- 
bling fingers she tore open the envelope. 

But the fading eyes could not distinguish 
the words on the paper, which fluttered in 
the grasp of the trembling fingers. 

“Read it, Dennis,” she said, “I cannot 
see a word.” 

The woman took the paper, while her 
mistress, exerting her usual self-possession, 
sat erect and listened as Dennis read: 


“ Accident to the steamer; telegram to 
that effect from Wrexford called me away 
this morning. All belonging to us safe and 
well. Going to St. Helier’s this afternoon. 
Hope to bring them all back to-morrow to 
England.” 


“Thank God!” were the words from her 
mistress that made Dennis start and say to 
herself, “‘ Perhaps the reports are all a mistake 
about our dear young mistress ; at all events, 
I won't tell her; she'll hear it soon enough 
if it’s true.” 

All unaware of her attendant’s musings, 
Mrs. Danvers, relieved from her greatest 
fears, held out her hand for the telegram and 
read it herself. 

“T said thank God, Dennis, because all 
belonging to me are safe, but the telegram 
does not say all on board are saved. We 
roust pity those who are mourning the loss of 
friends in the midst of our own thankfulness, 
and pray that they may be comforted and 
have strength to bear such a great sorrow. 
An accident at sea is very terrible. I shall 
not be quite at rest about my son and daughter 
and their dear ones till they are safe again in 
London.” 

Greatly relieved by the words of her 
mistress, Dennis followed up the effects of 
the telegram by saying ; 

“ And now your mind is relieved, ma’am, 
perhaps you will try to eat a little luncheon? 
I’m sure you haven’t eaten more thanenough 
for a sparrow since yesterday.” 

Mrs. Danvers smiled as she rose and pre- 
pared to follow her maid’s advice. 

How true is the assertion that a knowledge 
of the worst, however much dreaded, is far 
less painful to the human frame, both men- 
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tally and physically, than the agonies caused 
by suspense. 

Mrs. Danvers allowed Dennis to place on 
her plate a little chicken and tongue, and to 
pour out for her a glass of port, and then at 
her mistress’s desire she left the room, and 
hastened to the kitchen to discuss the sub- 
ject and compare the telegram, which had so 
comforted Mrs. Danvers, with the reports 
current in London. 

“Oh, how I did dread that telegram,” she 
exclaimed, as she presented herself in the 
servants’ offices, “and now mistress is all 
right and eating her luncheon quite com- 
fortably. Oh dear, suppose Mr. Fred didn’t 
know the worst when he sent that telegram, 
and that it should be true about our dear 
young lady; it would kill her husband, I’m 
quite sure of that.” 

“Well, we needn’t meet dangers half-way, 
Mrs. Dennis,’ said Neal; “and_ besides, 
there’s sure to be a long account about the 
accident in the evening papers.” 

“ But, Neal, suppose that report should be 
in the papers, they wouldn’t put it in unless 
they were sure it was true,” remarked Dennis. 
“Oh,” she added, “and mistress likes to 
read the paper of an evening; how shall we 
prevent her from seeing it? ” 

“Tt must be done somehow or other,” 
replied Neal, “even if I have to tell a story 
about it.” 

But untruthfulness in the matter was ren- 
dered unnecessary by the unexpected arrival 
of an efficient comforter in the form of Mrs. 
Fraser, who reached Park Lane about an 
hour before the dinner hour. The excite- 
ment and suspense of the morning had 
greatly exhausted Mrs. Danvers, and taking 
the advice of Dennis, she had gone to her 
dressing-room to lie down for an hour after 
her luncheon. 

Owing to the exhaustion produced by 
anxiety that hour had been lengthened to 
two, therefore when Mrs. Fraser arrived at 
five o’clock she was still sleeping. 

Neal, who was in the dining-room when 
the fly drove up to the door, hastened to 
admit the visitor, but on recognising the lady 
who looked from the carriage window he 
quickly advanced to assist her to alight. 

“ How is Mrs. Danvers?” she asked as he 
led her to the drawing-room. “Has she 
heard ?” 

“Oh ma’am,” exclaimed Neal, “do you 
mean, has my mistress heard that Mrs. Fred 
Danvers is missing? Oh, Mrs. Fraser, is it 
true?” 








“Tt is in all the papers, Neal, and I fear it 

is true. Have you told your mistress?” 

“No, ma’am, she had a telegram from Mr. 
Fred, in which it said that Lord and Lady 
Wrexford and Mrs. Fred and the children 
were safe. My mistress has been better ever 
since. She has been very anxious all day 
till the second telegram came, because Mr. 
Fred had a telegram before eight o’clock 
this morning from Lord Wrexford at Ports- 
mouth, and he went off without seeing my 
mistress.” 

“T fear from what is said in all the papers, 
Neal, that my dear niece, Mrs. Fred Danvers, 
perished among others when that boat was 
capsized. If Mrs. Danvers has not heard of 
this I suppose I must break the news to her. 
But I need not keep the fly; will you please 
pay the man, Neal, and dismiss him, and then 
send Dennis to me? ” 

Neal was about to ring the staircase bell 
for the lady’s maid when she made her ap- 
pearance. ** Don’t ring, Neal,” she exclaimed, 
“you'll wake my mistress.” 

“She'll have to wake, Mrs. Dennis,” he 
replied, “and the sooner the better. Mrs. 
Fraser has come and she says the report is 
true, and that our dear young lady is missing. 
But go to her directly, she asked me to send 
you to her; she is going to stop all night, and 
I’ve got to pay the cabman and send him 
away.” 

Dennis went down to the drawing-room, as 
she afterwards told the other servants, “ with 
her heart in her mouth,” and on seeing Mrs. 
Fraser she burst into tears, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Mrs. Fraser, I know it’s true now 
you are come, our dear young lady is missing ; 
oh, how dreadful, and to be in a ship on fire, 
and have to goin boats on the ocean. Oh, 
what will my mistress and Mr. Fred do?” 

‘‘Hush, Dennis, pray calm yourself. I 
have to break the news to poor Mrs. Danvers, 
and you must help me; besides, you forget 
what I must feel. Mrs. Fred Danvers was 
my own dear niece, the child of my only 
brother.” 

“Oh, ma’am, I forgot, oh please forgive 
me; I will help you in any way you wish. 
Mistress is asleep now, she’s been sleeping 
ever since luncheon, but she was dreadfully 
upset all the morning because Mr. Fred had 
gone out early without seeing her, and she 
seemed to dread that something was wrong. 
Oh, and there’s the bell; my mistress 1s 
awake, I must go to her. Shall I say you are 
here, ma’am ?” 

“‘No, Dennis, I’ll go with you at once; the 
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sooner Mrs. Danvers hears the news now 
I am here, the better.” 

Nerving herself as she had so often trained 
her niece to do, Mrs. Fraser followed the 
lady’s maid upstairs and stood back as she 
opened the dressing-room door and said : 

“ Mrs. Fraser is here, ma’am.”’ 

“ Here! what, in the drawing room?” 

“No, dear Mrs. Danvers,” and the visitor 
entered as she spoke, “may I come in? I 
heard you were lying down, so I followed 
Dennis upstairs.” 

Mrs. Danvers had risen and hastily put 
down her feet from the sofa on which she 
had been lying. Sitting erect and calm she 
raised her face to Mrs. Fraser’s and exclaimed 
with white lips, ‘“‘ Something is wrong! and 
you are here to tell me. Dear Mrs. Fraser, let 
me know the worst at once, I am quite 
ready.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied the lady as she 
seated herself on the sofa by Mrs. Danvers, 
“all your dear ones are safe and well, ex- 
cepting one——” 

** Not Constance, oh, not dear Fred’s wife 
missing? Oh, my son, my poor, poor boy. 
How he has loved her! it will break his 
heart,” and then the aged eyes, to which the 
relief of tears is so often denied, overflowed, 
and the overcharged heart relieved itself in 
bitter and convulsive sobs. Mrs. Fraser 
drew the still beautiful head to her bosom, and 
let it rest there while she wiped away the tears 
and soothed the troubled spirit with comfort- 
ing words, till gradually the violent emotion 
ceased and the woman, so usually self-pos- 
sessed and calm, roused herself from this 
outburst of feeling with words of openly ex- 
pressed shame at her want of self-control. 

“‘ Get your mistress a cup of tea as quickly 
as possible, Dennis,” said Mrs. Fraser to the 
faithful servant, who had been sobbing in 
company. 

Away, went Dennis, glad of any oppor- 
tunity for obtaining comfort for her mistress 
in this sad trouble, and then the ladies were 
alone. 

“‘ These tears are strangely unusual to me, 
Mrs,, Fraser,” said Mrs. Danvers, “ but they 
have relieved me, and I must nerve myself 
and recover my usual self-control, that I may 
be able to comfort my poor boy in this 
terrible affliction. And you have been 
weeping also, dear friend, while I in my 
selfish sorrow for Fred forgot that Constance 
was the child of your dead brother. I was 
going to ask you to explain what has really 
happened, and how my dear son’s wife can 


be missing, but I fear I have already tried 
you too much.” 

“No, no, indeed you have not, but sup- 
pose you bathe your eyes and make a little 
change in your dress while I follow your 
example ; it will refresh us both, and after a 
cup of tea you will be better able to listen, 
and I to describe, what I have heard and 
read in the papers.” 

“In the papers! Wiil an account of the 
shipwreck or breakdown or whatever it is, be 
in the evening papers?” 

“Tt is already, dear Mrs. Danvers; but 
now here comes Dennis with the tea, and 
we must leave our ablutions and our talk 
until after we have taken it.” 

So with cheering words the kind sister of 
Arthur Emerson could soothe the mother 
who sorrowed for her son’s sorrow, while 
her own heart was bleeding at the thought 
that the dear young niece, the only child of 
her brother, who had been to her as a 
daughter, had been swallowed up in the 
waves of the broad ocean, there to lie till 
the sea shall give up its dead. 

The conversation was resumed after tea, 
and Mrs. Danvers was able to listen with 
more composure to Mrs. Fraser’s cautious 
account of the reports which had appeared 
in the morning papers, taking care to assure 
her that many of them were false. She had 
brought a copy with her, but hesitated to 
produce this confirmation of their worst fears 
respecting the fate of Constance. Presently 
Mrs. Danvers asked : 

“When did you hear of the accident, Mrs. 
Fraser ?” 

“Mr. Fraser heard a short account of it 
from a friend this morning, and he started off 
at once to Portsmouth to ascertain the correct 
truth.” 

**From whom, my dear? How could he 
learn the truth at Portsmouth ?” 

“‘Oh, very readily. He remembered that 
Constance and her husband were with Lord 
Wrexford and Laura at the Royal Hotel the 
day before they sailed, and on going there he 
heard full particulars. Lord Wrexford and 
Fred had both been there on the day after the 
accident, and left for Southampton at four 
o’clock to be in time for the Jersey mail, 
which left at 6.30, and would arrive soon 
after daybreak the following morning.” 

“Neither Charles nor Fred could have 
known or suspected that dear Constance was. 
missing,” said Mrs. Danvers, “when they 
sent me that telegram to-day, for it says all 





our dear ones are safe.” 
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“Ah, yes, so it was supposed when they 
left Portsmouth. I fear the truth will be a 
great shock to poor Fred, and after all, dear 
Mrs. Danvers, it may be a false report, as 
they may find when they arrive at Jersey.” 

‘* Has your husband returned ?” 

“No, he decided to remain at Southamp- 
ton for the return boat to-morrow. He 
heard at the telegraph office that Lord Wrex- 
ford had received a message from Laura 
asking him to fetch them all home again to 
England.” 

“Perhaps Constance will be with them, 
my dear. I have a kind of conviction in 
my mind that she is not lost after all. Oh, 
for my poor boy’s sake, I hope and trust I 
may be right.” 

Mrs. Fraser shook her head as she 
replied : 

“ Dear Mrs. Danvers, do try to make up 
your mind to the worst. I did not like to 
show you at first,” she continued, drawing 
the evening paper from her bag, “but the 
whole account is here. Can you bear to 
listen to it ?” 

“Ts it all there ?” exclaimed Mrs, Danvers. 
Then checking her excitement, she said, 
calmly, “Read it, my dear. Let me hear 
all, then I shall know the worst.” 

Mrs. Fraser gently unfolded the paper, 
catching with ease the large capitals in 
which at the head of the column appeared 
the words :— 

“Shocking Calamity—A Steamer Burnt at 
Sea—Loss of Many Lives.” 

Turning from her companion that these 
startling words might not be seen, Mrs. 
Fraser commenced reading, cautiously avoid- 
ing the exciting details which had been 
readily given to the reporters by those saved 
in the Zuropa. But as she read, the last 
hope respecting Constance faded from the 
mind of Mrs. Danvers, and at the close of 
the account she exclaimed : 

“My poor boy! my dear Fred! If it is 
hard for me to bend in submission and say 
‘Thy will be done,’ what will it be for him ? 
Ah, and for others who have lost friends in 
this dreadful accident !” 

“It is as painful to you as to me, dear 
Mrs. Danvers,” said Mrs. Fraser, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘Constance was very dear to 
me.” 

At this moment Dennis appeared to an- 
nounce dinner. - What a mockery it seemed 
to the two mourners, but Mrs. Fraser, know- 
ing that the age of her friend would render 
fasting at such a time injurious, rose and led 








the way to the dining-room, combating as 
they proceeded the assurances of Mrs. 
Danvers that she could take nothing. 


CHAPTER. XXIX.—THE ‘MEETING AT <ST. 
HELIER’S. 


HE alarm and confusion caused on 
board by the sudden fall of Fred 
Danvers, were observed by those on the pier 
with surprise and anxiety. Presently, as the 
young squire was raised by his brother-in- 
law, he was recognised by his wife’s maid, 
who exclaimed ; 

‘“‘Oh! my lady, it’s my master, Squire 
Danvers! Oh, he has found out that my 
dear lady is not here,” and she wrung her 
hands excitedly as she spoke. 

“ My poor brother,” said Lady Wrexford, 
“how quickly he has missed dear Con- 
stance,” and she pressed forward as she 
spoke dangerously near to the iron rails of 
the jetty in painful alarm. 

Many hands were advanced with eager 
sympathy to raise the fallen man, but his 
brother-in-law had already lifted him from the 
deck and now supported him, while the 
water and brandy for which he hastily called 
seemed to appear with magic swiftness. 

A little of the latter in teaspoonfuls, and 
a few sprinkles of water on the pale face, and 
then with a slight convulsive movement, the 
stricken husband drew a long breath and 
opened his eyes. 

A glance around him at the crowd of 
human faces, a sensation that he was being 
supported by his brother-in-law’s arm, and 
the movement of the vessel, restored him to 
consciousness and created an anxiety to 
escape from observation. 

Raising himself erect from Lord Wrex- 
ford’s arm, he said : 

“ T can standalone now, Wrexford. There 
is nothing the matter but a little faintness. 
Shall we go on shore at once? I am quite 
strong enough.” 

“Let the crowd clear a little, Fred,” re- 
plied the earl. “ See, they are getting ashore 
quickly now, we shall soon be able to follow ; 
but take my arm, do, there’s a good fellow ; 
you are not quite steady on your pins if the 
boat should give a lurch.” 

Fred, with all his dislike to a scene, was 
yet conscious of his own weakness and 
willingly clung to the stalwart arm of his 
brother as they passed along the gangway, 
and at length felt themselves on ¢erra firma. 
In a moment Lady Wrexford was at the 
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side of her husband and brother, and regard- 
less of lookers-on, she threw her arms round 
the neck of each and welcomed them with 
tears and kisses; for had not husband and 
wife been restored to each other even as if 
from the grave after hours of agony? And 
her brother, alas! what now was her agony 
to his! 

“We have a fly waiting to take us to the 
hotel,” said Laura; “ come Fred, dear boy, 
don’t give way, I see you can scarcely stand. 
Lean on Charlie, it is not far to the fly ; we 
can talk over all that has happened better at 
home than here.” 

A few yards brought them to the gates of 
the pier, and Laura, after insisting that her 
brother should get into the fly first, followed 
him in; while Wrexford, leaving the brother 
and sister to talk, mounted by the coach- 
man. 

As they turned to ascend the hill, the 
sunrise of another summer morning faced 
him in all its glory of crimson and gold, 
softened by feathery clouds streaked with 
white, the deep blue which grew deeper as 
the day-god rose towards the zenith. 

Lord Wrexford, with a thrill of thankful- 
ness, remembered that scarcely twenty-four 
hours had elapsed since the same sun had 
seemed to mock him with its glorious rising, 
and there seemed but a step between him 
and a horrible death, from which he had 
been saved. 

Meanwhile, Laura was holding her brother's 
hand and trying to comfort him with hope- 
ful words about Constance. 

‘* But she is not here, Laura, and both the 
boat-loads you say have arrived safely, there- 
fore she must have been in the one that 
capsized.” 

“A boat that capsized, Fred? who told 
you that?” 

“‘ Wrexford told me. It was the last chance, 
and poor wretched creatures who were insane 
with fright, jumped into it after it was over- 
full and caused it to sink at once. And my 
darling was inthat boat, Laura,” hecontinued 
in despairing tones, “and it is useless to 
hope;” and then, in spite of his manhood, the 
stricken husband buried his face in his 
hands and sobbed convulsively. 

“Fred, dear Fred,” cried his sister, “ in- 
deed you are mistaken. Constance was 
in our boat; I saw her, and so did my nurse 
and the lady’s maid. Do try to compose 
yourself ; even if she fell out of the boat, she 
may have been picked up by a fishing smack. 


so often, and you know what a smooth sea 
it was,” 

“But where is she now?” he replied, 
slightly soothed by his sister’s words. 

‘*Somewhere on one of these islands, no 
doubt, or perhaps a French fishing boat may 
have taken her to Havre, or some other 
French coast town. Be patient and hopeful, 
dearest brother—and here we are at the hotel 
and now I shall expect you to eat a good 
breakfast, and then we will talk the matter 
over calmly, and decide what is best to 
be done.” 

As the fly drew up to the hotel the earl 
alighted from his elevated position, but ready 
watchers were at hand to open the carriage 
door, and Fred, as if inspired with new life, 

sprang out as he approached and turned to 
assist Lady Wrexford. Rather astonished, 
the earl followed his wife and brother-in- 
law to a pleasant room in which were laid 
out preparations for breakfast. 

“« My boy, you are better already, I can see 
that,” said Lord Wrexford as he placed his 
hand on Fred’s shoulder. 

“Yes, Charlie,” he replied, although the 
pale face and reddened eyelids seemed to tell 
a different tale. “I’m nearly all right, and I 
shall be better still after sundry ablutions for 
which I am longing. Show me toa room, 
waiter, and send me some warm water.” 

Lord Wrexford, was astonished ; he witha 
large amount of self-control and decision of 
character could not understand how the slight 
glimmer of hope raised by his sister’s hopeful 
words could have so changed his faint-hearted 
desponding brother-in-law, and given him, as 
it were, new life. 

‘* What have you been saying to him, dar- 
ling ?” he asked of Laura. “I of course can 
feel bright and joyful, for all my dear ones 
are safe and restored to me, but what can 
have so comforted poor Fred?” and as the 
earl spoke, he placed his arm round his wife 
and drew her towards him. 

‘Oh, Charlie,” she replied, at first passing 
by his question, “I am so grateful to God 
for His mercy in bringing us together again 
after such dreadful danger—and our darlings 
are well too ; you must go and look at them 
presently.” 

“Yes, and follow Fred’s example,” he 
replied ; “ Iam sure I need it as much as he 
does. But you have not enlightened me 
respecting the magic power that has so 
changed your brother.” 

They were interrupted by a voice in 
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“Will mo’sieur and madame breakfast 
now, or will you only take some coffee ?” 

“Oh, breakfast at once, garcon,” replied 
the earl, looking at his watch; “it is nearly 
five o'clock, and we have no wish to go to 
bed on such a bright summer morning as this. 
What can we have?” 

“ Eggs and cold !ham, mo’sieur, and shall 
bifstek be cooked ?” 

“No, no, eggs and ham with coffee will be 
quite sufficient ; bring it up as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Qui, mo’sieur,” and as the man hastily 
vanished, Lady Wrexford said : 

“ Come to my room, Charlie, and while 
you wash and brush, I will tell you what I 
said to poor Fred.” 

In a few minutes, when her husband had 
ceased splashing and could listen, Laura 
related what had occurred in the cab. 

‘‘But my dear Laura, is it not a pity to 
raise hopes that may never be realized ?” 

“Not in Fred’s case,” she replied ; “‘ there 
still exists a decided uncertainty respecting 
her fate. Poor darling! it does not say in 
the paper that Mrs. Danvers is drowned, 
only missing, and I think that inquiries ought 
to be made, and a search instituted as well 
as advertisements in the London and Jersey 
papers. I can’t help feeling that Constance 
is still living, somewhere, and, after all, if the 
search prove useless, Fred will have no 
cause to reproach himself for neglecting to 
make the necessary inquiries.” 

“Well, dear Jove, I dare say you are right; 
and did he propose any plan?” 

“* He was about to do so when we reached 
the hotel. Yet I had said enough to rouse 
him to feel the necessity of immediate action. 
Ah! dear Charlie, if you had seen and 
heard him when he covered his face to hide 
the tears and sobbed great convulsive sobs 
that alarmed me, you would not wonder at 
my being anxious to show him that there 
was still cause for hope, and work for him 
to do.” 

A summons to breakfast interrupted the 
conversation. It was, however, quickly 
renewed, the young squire being in a state of 
great excitement, and nervously eager to 
commence his search on the island at once. 

“Not till you have taken sufficient to 
recruit your strength, Fred,” said his brother- 
in-law, ‘‘and a few hours of rest and sleep 
into the bargain. You are not made of iron, 
old fellow, and do you remember that you 
have taken neither food nor sleep since we 
left Portsmouth yesterday at four? A rare 








knight errant you would make in your present 
condition, and be certainly more likely to 
want help yourself than able to find or pro- 
tect a lost fair lady.” 

By this pleasant raillery at the breakfast 
table they forced him to eat. On rising 
from the table Fred was easily prevailed upon 
to lie down on the couch, and so over- 
powering was the drowsiness caused by 
fatigue and excitement that in a very few 
minutes he was fast asleep. Lord Wrexford 
followed his example, for although possessed 
of an athletic frame and a far stronger con- 
stitution than his brother-in-law, so many 
hours of agonizing suspense and excitement, 
journeys of many miles by land and sea, with 
very little sleep, had greatly drawn upon the 
reserve force possessed by the healthy young 
nobleman. 

Meanwhile Laura, who had retired early 
the previous evening, repaired to the room 
occupied by her children and their nurse. 
Lady Wrexford’s maid, who had suffered 
greatly from sea-sickness and terror, still 
remained in bed by the order of her mistress; 
but in spite of her sorrow the other maid, 
who had wept bitterly on finding that her 
dear young lady was missing, could not be 
restrained from accompanying Lady Wrex- 
ford to meet the boat in the early morning 
in the faint hope that Constance might be 
on board. Mason, Lady Wrexford’s maid, 
was still up and in the children’s room 
when Laura entered, and although not yet 
six o’clock nurse was dressing the little ones. 

“What, up so early as this, nurse?” said 
Laura. 

‘‘T couldn’t sleep, my lady, and when 
Mason came back and said Squire Danvers 
had fainted away I got up and dressed as 
quick as I could, but the chamber-maid tells 
me Mr. Danvers is better, my lady; I hope 
it’s true.” 

“‘Qh, yes, nurse, much better, especially 
since breakfast, and now he is sleeping 
calmly ; and that reminds me, have you and 
Mason breakfasted yet—and did you think of 
poor Naydon ?” 

“Yes, indeed we did. Mason took her 
some breakfast, but she could scarcely eat a 
morsel, and she looks very bad. Ah! my 





lady, I don’t think she'll ever get over the 
shock of that dreadful fire, and the boat and 
all the horrors, and how she’s to get back to 
England and be sea-sick again I can’t imagine. 
I’m afraid it will kill her, my lacy.” 

‘I will go and see her presently ; Mason 
can show me her room. But, nurse, what are 
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you going to do with the children now you 

have dressed them so early?” 

‘Well, my lady, if you’ve no objection 
I’ll order some breakfast for them, and as 
it’s such a beautiful morning we can go for a 
walk afterwards. They won’t look like my 
little lord and lady,’ continued nurse in 
regretful tones, “in those crushed and soiled 
dresses ; and oh dear, only to think of all 
those boxes of beautiful clothes, and your 
dresses, my lady, and Mrs. Danver’s boxes, 
all burned or sunk to the bottom, and then 
the dear lady herself to be the only one 
taken from our boat.” 

“‘ Are you sure Mrs. Danvers was with us, 
nurse ?” 

“Quite certain, my lady. I spoke to her 
just before the fishing boats came up; she 
must have fallen into the water while we 
were changing boats.” 

‘‘T am still doubtful that she would be 
drowned even if she fell overboard,” said 
Lady Wrexford, “for Mrs. Danvers was a 
capital swimmer. At all events the squire 
will not let the matter rest; he 1s going to stay 
here and make every inquiry and advertise 
in the London papers.” 

“Oh, my lady, I’m so glad to hear this, 
it’s taken such a weight off my mind, about 
that dear lady and your ladyship’s brother. 
But what are my young master and mistress 
to do for clothes, my lady ? They’ve nothing 
to wear but what they had on when we got 
into the boat.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, nurse,” said 
Lady Wrexford.. “‘We think of returning 
by the mail steamer to England at five o’clock 
this'evening. However, I dare say there are 
shops in the town where all we really want 
can be procured.” 

**Oh, yes, my lady, I forgot that, and I’m 
glad we are going back to dear old England 
again. I wish your ladyship had never come 
away from it, if only forthe sake of the squire 
and his dear lady. And here comes Mason 
to say breakfast is ready.” 

“Qh, mamma,” exclaimed the little Lord 
Ashford, a beautiful boy of seven, “I’m so 
glad breakfast is ready. -I do feel so hungry, 
and I like this place.” 

“Oh, I don’t,” said Lady Helen; “and, 
mamma, are we going in a ship again?” 

* IT hope so, dear; will you not be pleased 
to go home to Hillside again ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, mamma, but must we go 
in a ship?” 

“There is no other way, darling,” replied 


child’s evident dislike to that way of travel- 
ling, but she would not refer to its cause. 

“Come, Lady Helen,” said nurse, “ don’t 
you want some breakfast?” 

“‘Yes, nurse, I’ll come;” and then the 
child, clinging to her mother’s dress, whis- 
pered, as if she feared to utter the words 
aloud: 

“ Mamma, will there bea fire again on the 
ship?” 

**No, dear, I think not; besides, we can 
pray to God to take care of us, and not let 
there be any fire ; and now go to breakfast, 
darling, and when you return from your walk 
tell nurse to bring you both to me.” 

Then, with a fond kiss, she dismissed the 
timid little girl and re-entered the pleasant 
room in which they had breakfasted. Fred 
still slept on the sofa, and with a noiseless 
foot Laura passed him as he lay and seated 
herself in a luxurious easy chair which stood 
near the open window. 

What a lovely prospect was spread out 
before her! Hill and dale, field and valley, 
gardens full of flowers of all hues, and 
orchards and kitchen gardens loaded with 
fruit, the scent of which, mingled with the 
perfume of flowers, came to her borne on the 
sweet breath of morning. The aspect of the 
pier and the harbour with its frowning forti- 
fications and rocky bulwarks, had rather dis- 
appointed her on their arrival, but the view 
from this window made amends for all. 

For some time she sat and gazed, while 
conflicting thoughts filled her heart. 

“This is indeed a lovely spot,” she said 
to herself. “I feel almost inclined to pro- 
pose to Wrexford to let me and the children 
and maids remain here for a few weeks to 
recover ourselves after that terrible shock. 
Perhaps the air may be rather relaxing, like 
Devonshire, but the atmosphere is as clear 
and as blue as I haveseen in Italy! I do not 
imagine, however, that the climate would 
suit a native of England for long, yet I think 
a short stay while Fred is searching in the 
islands and the north of France for dear 
Constance would be beneficial: to us all. 
And it would be pleasant for Fred to feel 
that some of his family were near enough 
for him to pay them a visit and report pro- 
gress. It would be better for that poor 
Naydon also. I do not ‘consider she ‘is fit 
for such a voyage in her state of health, F'll 
speak to Charles about staying.” At this 
moment a sudden thought made her pause 
abruptly and say:aloud, “ Oh, I forgot,” and 





her mother. She was not surprised at the 
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“Dear mamma—how could we leave her, 
with Fred away on such an errand, and no 
Constance! Oh, no, no, we must return 
this evening if only for my dear mother’s 
sake, and get her home again to Manor Park 
where I can see her every day, and perhaps, 
in spite of the shock and the sorrow, the 
change may be beneficial, especially to the 
children. How soundly poor Fred is sleep- 
ing. Charlie is such a light sleeper I’m 
afraid to go to our room lest I should wake 
him, but no doubt he is enjoying the refresh- 
ing rest, and they will both be all the better by- 
and-by. I declare there is something soothing 
in the air of this place, I feel sleepy myself. 
I wonder what o’clock it is.” But Lady 
Wrexford, who had risen that morning before 
three, did not take out her watch to satisfy 
her inquiry. Her eyelids had been droop- 
ing heavily for some minutes ; they closed 
gently now, and she slept peacefully. 

Relieved by the presence of her husband 
from intense anxiety, and more hopeful on 
her brother’s account respecting Constance, 
she had for the first time felt a consciousness 
of fatigue, and gladly succumbed to the sen- 
sation of sleepiness. 

Scarcely five minutes seemed to have past 
when her eyes opened suddenly from a con- 
sciousness, usual in sleep, of some person 
standing by her side. 

“ Oh, Fred,” she exclaimed, “have I been 
asleep long ?” 

“TI cannot say,” he replied, “but I hope 
you have, for you look as if you needed rest.” 

‘And I have had it, too,’ she replied, 
looking at her watch. “I came and sat down 
here at nine, and now it is ten o’clock—an 
hour’s sleep!” 

“Ten o'clock!” cried the voice of Lord 
Wrexford, “ then you and I, Fred, have slept 
more than three hours. Do you feel the 
better for it?” 

“T should think so, rather. Hallo! here 
come the little ones,” he continued, as little 
Charlie and Helen burst into the room, the 
boy exclaiming : 

“Mamma, you said we were to come to 
you when we came back from our walk, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, darling ; has it been a nice walk?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, such grand streets and 
shops, and the people talk French, and nurse 
couldn’t make them understand what she 
wanted.’ 

“ And did my little Helen think the shops 
grand?” said Lord Wrexford, seating himself 
and drawing the child between his knees. 





“Yes, but I did not like them so much as 
the flowers in the gardens and the fruit—such 
pretty flowers, I wanted nurse to buy some, 
but she couldn’t speak French, but you can, 
mamma ;; will you go out to-day and take me 
and Charlie with you?” 

“ When I go to the town, darling, I will take 
you both with me; and nurse must come, 
too, for I have to buy a few articles of cloth- 
ing for you instead—” 

“TI know, mamma,” said the young lord, 
“‘ because ours were all burnt on board ship. 
When are you going out?” 

“Very soon, Charlie. Now go away with 
nurse; I will send for you when I am 
ready.” 

“Shall you be able to return by the mail 
this evening, Laura ?” asked her husband. 

“Oh yes, there is nothing to prepare, no 
boxes to pack unfortunately ; those we had 
were destroyed by fire, or sunk with the 
steamer; when my purchases are made I 
shall be ready to start.” 

« Allright, And what are you going to do, 
Fred?” 

‘To stay here and search for my darling,” 
he replied. ‘I am more hopeful than ever 
of success, since my talk with Laura, for I 
remember that my Constance was a capital 
swimmer, and you say the sea was remark- 
ably calm.” 

“And you don’t mind our leaving you, 
Fred ?” said Laura. 

“No; I shall not remain long at any 
place, and I shall be better alone ; besides it 
will make me happy to know that my dear 
mother is home again at Manor Park, and 
that you and Wrexford are near her. Sup- 
pose we both go out and telegraph to her 
respecting our movements at once.” 

“‘ By all means,” was the reply, and as 
the two gentlemen left the hotel, Laura 
hastily summoned nurse and the children, 
and went out to make her purchases. 

At five o’clock that evening they were 
all on board the mail steamer, excepting 
Naydon, who was too ill even to leave her 
bed. 

Placing her under the care of the doctor 
and a kind nurse, Fred promised not to lose 
sight of her, and to send her home when 
well enough to be moved. 

As the steamer left the pier, on which a 
large crowd had assembled to see them off, 
Fred Danvers felt his heart sink within him, 
as he recalled the morning on which he had 
waved to his dear wife what now seemed his 
Jast farewell from the pier at Southampton. 
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you going to do with the children now you 
have dressed them so early ?” 

‘Well, my lady, if you’ve no objection 
I'll order some breakfast for them, and as 
it’s such a beautiful morning we can go for a 
walk afterwards. They won’t look like my 
little lord and lady,” continued nurse in 
regretful tones, “in those crushed and soiled 
dresses ; and oh dear, only to think of all 
those boxes of beautiful clothes, and your 
dresses, my lady, and Mrs. Danver’s boxes, 
all burned or sunk to the bottom, and then 
the dear lady herself to be the only one 
taken from our boat.” 

‘* Are you sure Mrs. Danvers was with us, 
nurse ?” 

“Quite certain, my lady. I spoke to her 
just before the fishing boats came up; she 
must have fallen into the water while we 
were changing boats.” 

“‘T am still doubtful that she would be 
drowned even if she fell overboard,” said 
Lady Wrexford, “for Mrs. Danvers was a 
capital swimmer. At all events the squire 
will not let the matter rest; he 1s going to stay 
here and make every inquiry and advertise 
in the London papers.” 

“Oh, my lady, I’m so glad to hear this, 
it’s taken such a weight off my mind, about 
that dear lady and your ladyship’s brother. 
But what are my young master and mistress 
to do for clothes, my lady ? They’ve nothing 
to wear but what they had on when we got 
into the boat.” 

“Don’t trouble about that, nurse,” said 
Lady Wrexford.. ‘“‘We think of returning 
by the mail steamer to England at five o’clock 
this evening. However, I dare say there are 
shops in the town where all we really want 
can be procured.” 

‘Oh, yes, my lady, I forgot that, and I’m 
glad we are going back to dear old England 
again. I wish your ladyship had never come 
away from it, if only for,the sake of the squire 
and his dear lady. And here comes Mason 
to say breakfast is ready.” 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed the little Lord 
Ashford, a beautiful boy of seven, “I’m so 
glad breakfast is ready. I do feel so hungry, 
and I like this place.” 

“Oh, I don’t,” said Lady Helen; “and, 
mamma, are we going in a ship again ?” 

“I hope so, dear; will you not be pleased 
to go home to Hillside again ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, mamma, but must we go 
in a ship?” 

“There is no other way, darling,” replied 
her mother. She was not surprised at the 


child’s evident dislike to that way of travel- 
ling, but she would not refer to its cause. 

“‘Come, Lady Helen,” said nurse, “ don’t 
you want some breakfast?” 

“Yes, nurse, I'll come;” and then the 
child, clinging to her mother’s dress, whis- 
pered, as if she feared to utter the words 
aloud: 

“‘ Mamma, will there bea fire again on the 
ship?” 

‘‘No, dear, I think not ; besides, we can 
pray to God to take care of us, and not let 
there be any fire ; and now go to breakfast, 
darling, and when you return from your walk 
tell nurse to bring you both to me.” 

Then, with a fond kiss, she dismissed the 
timid little girl and re-entered the pleasant 
room in which they had breakfasted. Fred 
still slept on the sofa, and with a noiseless 
foot Laura passed him as he lay and seated 
herself in a luxurious easy chair which stood 
near the open window. 

What a lovely prospect was spread out 
before her! Hill and dale, field and valley, 
gardens full of flowers of all hues, and 
orchards and kitchen gardens loaded with 
fruit, the scent of which, mingled with the 
perfume of flowers, came to her borne on the 
sweet breath of morning. The aspect of the 
pier and the harbour with its frowning forti- 
fications and rocky bulwarks, had rather dis- 
appointed her on their arrival, but the view 
from this window made amends for all. 

For some time she sat and gazed, while 
conflicting thoughts filled her heart. 

“This is indeed a lovely spot,” she said 
to herself. “I feel almost inclined to pro- 
pose to Wrexford to let me and the children 
and maids remain here for a few weeks to 
recover ourselves after that terrible shock. 
Perhaps the air may be rather relaxing, like 
Devonshire, but the atmosphere is as clear 
and as blue as I have seen in Italy! I do not 
imagine, however, that the climate would 
suit a native of England for long, yet I think 
a short stay while Fred is searching in the 
islands and the north of France for dear 
Constance would be beneficial to us all. 
And it would be pleasant for Fred to feel 
that some of his family were near enough 
for him to pay them a visit and report pro- 
gress. It would be better for that poor 
Naydon also. I do not ‘consider she is fit 
for such a voyage in her state of health. Fl 
speak to Charles about staying.” At this 
moment a sudden thought made her pause 
abruptly and say aloud, ‘Oh, I forgot,” and 





then to herself : 
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‘Dear mamma—how could we leave her, 
with Fred away on such an errand, and no 
Constance! Oh, no, no, we must return 
this evening if only for my dear mother’s 
sake, and get her home again to Manor Park 
where I can see her every day, and perhaps, 
in spite of the shock and the sorrow, the 
change may be beneficial, especially to the 
children. How soundly poor Fred is sleep- 
ing. Charlie is such a light sleeper I’m 
afraid to go to our room lest I should wake 
him, but no doubt he is enjoying the refresh- 
ing rest, and they will both be all the better by- 
and-by. I declare there is something soothing 
in the air of this place, I feel sleepy myself. 
I wonder what o’clock it is.” But Lady 
Wrexford, who had risen that morning before 
three, did not take out her watch to satisfy 
her inquiry. Her eyelids had been droop- 
ing heavily for some minutes ; they closed 
gently now, and she slept peacefully. 

Relieved by the presence of her husband 
from intense anxiety, and more hopeful on 
her brother’s account respecting Constance, 
she had for the first time felt a consciousness 
of fatigue, and gladly succumbed to the sen- 
sation of sleepiness. 

Scarcely five minutes seemed to have past 
when her eyes opened suddenly from a con- 
sciousness, usual in sleep, of some person 
standing by her side. 

“ Oh, Fred,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ have I been 
asleep long?” 

“T cannot say,” he replied, “but I hope 
you have, for you look as if you needed rest.” 

“ And I have had it, too,” she replied, 
looking at her watch. “I came and sat down 
here at nine, and now it is ten o’clock—-an 
hour’s sleep!” 

“Ten o'clock!” cried the voice of Lord 
Wrexford, “ then you and I, Fred, have slept 
more than three hours. Do you feel the 
better for it?” 

“T should think so, rather. Hallo! here 
come the little ones,” he continued, as little 
Charlie and Helen burst into the room, the 
boy exclaiming : 

“ Mamma, you said we were to come to 
you when we came back from our walk, 
didn’t you?” 

“ Yes, darling ; has it been a nice walk?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, such grand streets and 
shops, and the people talk French, and nurse 
couldn’t make them understand what she 
wanted.’ 

“ And did my little Helen think the shops 
grand?” said Lord Wrexford, seating himself 
and drawing the child between his knees. 





“Yes, but I did not like them so much as 
the flowers in the gardens and the fruit—such 
pretty flowers, I wanted nurse to buy some, 
but she couldn’t speak French, but you can, 
mamma ; will you go out to-day and take me 
and Charlie with you?” 

** When I go to the town, darling, I will take 
you both with me; and nurse must come, 
too, for I have to buy a few articles of cloth- 
ing for you instead—” 

“TI know, mamma,” said the young lord, 
“ because ours were all burnt on board ship. 
When are you going out?” 

“ Very soon, Charlie. Now go away with 
nurse; I will send for you when I am 
ready.” 

‘‘ Shall you be able to return by the mail 
this evening, Laura ?” asked her husband. 

“Oh yes, there is nothing to prepare, no 
boxes to pack unfortunately ; those we had 
were destroyed by fire, or sunk with the 
steamer; when my purchases are made I 
shall be ready to start.” 

“ Allright, And what are you going to do, 
Fred?” 

‘To stay here and search for my darling,” 
he replied. ‘Iam more hopeful than ever 
of success, since my talk with Laura, for I 
remember that my Constance was a capital 
swimmer, and you say the sea was remark- 
ably calm.” 

‘And you don’t mind our leaving you, 
Fred ?” said Laura. 

“No; I shall not remain long at any 
place, and I shall be better alone ; besides it 
will make me happy to know that my dear 
mother is home again at Manor Park, and 
that you and Wrexford are near her. Sup- 
pose we both go out and telegraph to her 
respecting our movements at once.” 

“By all means,” was the reply, and as 
the two gentlemen left the hotel, Laura 
hastily summoned nurse and the children, 
and went out to make her purchases. 

At five o'clock that evening they were 
all on board the mail steamer, excepting 
Naydon, who was too ill even to leave her 
bed. 

Placing her under the care of the doctor 
and a kind nurse, Fred promised not to lose 
sight of her, and to send her home when 
well enough to be moved. 

As the steamer left the pier, on which a 
large crowd had assembled to see them off, 
Fred Danvers felt his heart sink within him, 
as he recalled the morning on which he had 
waved to his dear wife what now seemed his 
last farewell from the pier at Southampton. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF PENANG. 


BY ANDREW A. SIBBALD. 


ENANG, the earliest English pos- | chased ; but in 1800, a strip of this territory, 
session in the Straits of Malacca, | measuring twenty-five miles long by four or 
though its importance is cast | five broad, and fronting Penang, was pur- 
into the shade by the magnifi- | chased and added to the settlement under 
cence into which the younger | the title of Province Wellesley. 

settlement of Singapore has grown, retains,| Penang was founded in 1786, after the 

nevertheless, an interest of its own. Its | Company had held Bencoolen on the south- 

history is the history of the first great efforts | west coast of Sumatra, near the Straits, of 
made by the East India Company to obtain | Sunda, for just one century. Bencoolen had 

a footing in the native States of the Malay | never been a satisfactory station, however, 

peninsula, and to set up a commercial and | costing far more for its government than 

naval depét, that, while it would prove of | was returned to the coffers of the Company 
incalculable service to them as a midway | from its own produce, or the trade it created. 
station between their seat of government | It seems indeed to have been held merely 
and China, would also enable them to/ as a supplement to the Company’s power in 
exercise a wholesome influence in the affairs | the far east, and as a counterpoise to the 
of the Eastern Archipelago, from which the | growth of the Dutch ascendancy in the 

Dutch seemed to be rapidly excluding them. | Archipelago. But even these objects it 
Noris it in point of historical interest only | failed to secure to any extent, as it offered 

that it claims notice; a commerce of over | no facilities for the provisioning or repair of 

four millions sterling annually is too con- | the Company’s ships, and was removed out 
siderable an item in British trade to give the | of the highway of the Chinese and Indian 

dependency that possesses it no commercial | trade. It was with the view, therefore, in a 

significance. And it must also be borne in| great measure, to obtain what Bencoolen 

mind, that the trade of Penang stands on a/| failed to give, that Penang was founded. 
far more secure basis than that of Singapore, | As far back as 1771, in the ume of the great 
its exports being chiefly the production of | Warren Hastings, the settlement of the island 
its own soil, and that of Province Wellesley, | was first contemplated. Mr. Light, its 
which is incorporated with it; while, on the | founder, in a letter dated 1787, says :—‘‘ So 
other hand, its imports are of equally local | long ago as 1771, I wrote to Mr. Hastings, 
consumption. The cultivation of these pro- | particularly concerning the country of 

ducts, too, which brings its exports up to so | Quedah, and the utility of Pulo Penang as a 

considerable a figure, forms of itself an in- | commercial port, recommending it as a con- 

teresting study. | venient magazine for eastern trade. I had 

In point of size, the island of Penang is | then an idea of a naval port being necessary 

considerably less than that of Singapore, | on this side of India, and before the com- 
being some thirteen miles long by ten broad, ' mencement of last war was convinced of the 
and containing an area of about 70,000 | jealousy of the Dutch, and their endeavours 
acres. It lies on the west coast of the | toexclude the British entirely from any part of 
Malay peninsula, in latitude 5° 24’ N.,| the Eastern commerce.” A plan was formed 
and longitude 100° 21’ E., and having the | not long afterwards to carry out a settlement 
northern point of the island of Sumatra | as indicated, but the breaking out of the 
lying to southward and westward of it, at a| French war delayed it, and it was not till 
distance of less than 100 miles, may be said | 1787 that Pulo Penang came formally under 
to guard the north-western gate to the Straits | British dominion. 

of Malacca. It is separated from the main-| Mr. Francis Light, who thus early contem- 





land of the peninsula by a small belt of sea | plated the occupation of the island, was the 
at its narrowest point, not wider than three | master of a merchantman, who had traded a 
miles. The territory opposite, for some | great deal with the native States of the penin- 
years after the island of Penang was in the | sula, and more especially with that of Quedah, 
hands of the Company, continued the pro-| to which Pulo Penang belonged. A story was 





perty of the Sultan or Rajah of Quedabh, 
trom whom Penang itself had been pur- 





for a long time told by the early settlers in 
Penang, that during his intercourse with the 
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State of Quedah, Mr. Light had wooed and 
won the affections of the Rajah’s daughter, 
one of those comely maidens, who are still 
beautiful, though of dusky hue ; that he had 
married her according to the rites of her 
country, receiving from her father as dower 
the jungle island of Pulo Penang, which 
then contained but a few fishing huts on its 
eastern shores, and that he afterwards sold 
his wife’s dower to the Company for the 
comfortable annuity of 10,000 dollars. The 
story, however, has no good foundation. Mr. 
Light was a man of high principle, and un- 
selfish in nature; and, besides, the annuity 
of 10,000 dollars is received to the present 


day by the Rajah of Quedah, to whom in | 


Mr. Light’s lifetime it also appears to have 
been regularly paid. It was on the 16th of 
July, 1786, that the Company’s ships, Z/za, 
Speedwell, and Prince Henry, first anchored 
opposite the sandy point where Fort Corn- 
wallis now stands, and they came with all the 
men and material necessary to lay the foun- 
dation of the new settlement. Early on the 
morning of the 17th, Mr. Light disembarked 
with the marines and Lascars, and the small 
body of European officers who had accom- 
panied him. On landing, they found, ex- 
tending down to the strip of sand on which 
the boats had grated, nothing but a dense 
jungle, with an impenetrable undergrowth of 
shrubs and creepers. Immediately skirting 
the sand, at one or two points where a few 
fishing-huts stood, were some clusters of the 
tall, slender areca palm-tree, the Penang of 
the Malays, and from which the island takes 
its name. The reduction of the jungle was 
immediately commenced, but it seems to 
have been no easy task. In his diary of the 
29th July, Mr. Light records that, “In 
cutting the trees, our axes, hatchets, and 
handbolts suffer much; the wood is so ex- 
ceedingly hard, that the tools double like a 
piece of lead.” In the end the work had to 
be chiefly entrusted to Malays, who gathered 
around them from the mainland. It is said 
that even their patience frequently gave way, 
and they were often on the point of abandon- 
ing the work, but that Mr. Light, on _ several 
occasions when their spirits were at the 
lowest ebb, administered a somewhat novel 
incentive, by loading a cannon with a small 
bag of dollars in place of grape, and dis- 
charging it right into the thick of the un- 
cleared jungle; in the search for these 
dollars the undergrowth at all events was 
sure to be cleared away. 

About a month after landing, a consider- 





able patch of land in the locality of the 
present fort and esplanade was cleared, and 
a few temporary houses and _ barracks 
erected. Onthe roth August two of the 
company’s ships, the Vansittart and the 
Valentine, anchored in sight of the clearing 
and sent their boats on shore with despatches 
from Madras. It was now that Mr. Light 
inaugurated on the island that hospitality 
which so long characterized it while in the 
Company’s possession, and we find him 
modestly chronicling in his official diary of 
that day that—I “ wrote to the captains and 
requested their company ashore for a few 
hours in the evening.” What wasthe nature 
of their evening entertainment in the tem- 
porary shed that served for a Government 
House, with the newly hewn jungle all 
around, is not mentioned ; but it must have 
been satisfactory, for the captains returned 
again on the following morning, and Mr. 
Light fixed upon that day for taking formal 
possession of the island. He records the 
event in his faithful journal in the following 
words :—‘* August 11th, Captains Wall and 
Lewin came ashore with several passengers. 
Saluted them with nine guns. Thought this 
the most favourable opportunity for taking 
formal possession of the island. At noon 
assembled all the gentlemen under the flag, 
who unitedly hoisted the flag, taking pos- 
session of the island in the name of his 
Britannic Majesty, and for the use of the 
Honourable East India Company; the 
artillery and ships firing a royal salute, the 
marines three volleys.” Such was the manner 
of the establishment of a dependency which 
has come through many vicissitudes and 
many alternations of good and bad govern- 
ment, but has survived them all, and at the 
present moment, ninety-four years afterwards, 
possesses a trade of abour four millions 
sterling annually. 

From 1786 till 1794 Penang continued 
under the government of Mr. Light. During 
those eight years the progress made was 
considerable, and a compact little township 
stood with its fort and public buildings on 
the once jungle-covered point upon which 
the expedition had first landed. Up to this 
period the European residents, official and 
non-official, had continued very much as 
one family; though, from the old records 
still extant, there appears to have been no 
lack of family quarrels and dissensions. 
From the governor, or superintendent, as he 
was then called, downwards, all the officials 
dabbled in trade, and might beseen between 
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the discharge of their official duties haggling 
with the natives about the prices of all sorts 
of produce and merchandise. It seems also 
they traded at some advantage over the 
other residents, for all produce brought to 
the island for sale had first to be submitted 
to the Government officers before it was 
taken tothe merchants. This was a con- 
stant source of bad feeling ; and though the 
advantage appears to have been very mode- 
rately used by the officials, yet the bare 
existence of such a state of matters was 
enough to drive away all ordinary commerce. 
Mr. Light, in his letters to the Government 
at Calcutta, urgently requested that the 
public servants of the Company, himself 
among the number, should be deprived of 
this trading privilege and receive extended 
salaries instead; but his recommendations 
were disregarded. 

In 1794 Mr. Light died, and it was then 
seriously contemplated to abandon the island, 
and perhaps to form a settlement on one or 
other of the Andamans. Major Kid was 
directed to report upon the relative merits of 
the old, and the newly projected settlement, 
and his report seems to have been so favour- 
able to the retention of Penang, that the 
idea of its abandonment was laid aside. It 
does not appear, however, that any successor 
to Mr. Light was appointed for three years 
after his death, and it is probable that the 
duties of superintendent were during that 
time discharged by one of the inferior local 
officers. In 1796 Major MacDonald be- 
came superintendent, though it is not 
recorded from whose hands he received the 
reins of government. Early in his adminis- 
tration he experienced the evil effects of 
that rivalry in commerce between the 
officials and the merchants which had so 
disturbed Mr, Light, and he addressed long 
remonstrances on the subject to Calcutta. 
His very first letter contains the following 
remarkable but quite characteristic passage : 
“The history of the island since its estab- 
lishment under the British rule is only to be 
gathered from the journal and ledger of a 
certain mercantile house, which, indebted for 
its uncommon prosperity tothe prepondera- 
ting weight it derived as havingas its principal 
and most ostensible head the Company’s 
superintendent, and the convenient com- 
mand of the public treasury, is too much 
interested in defeating all retrospective 
inquiries to allow more to transpire than 
what the publicity of certain mercantile 
transactions forbid it to dissemble, or to be 





gleaned with caution from its equally anxious 
although less favoured competitors, who are 
not backward in their attempt to prove by no 
scanty store of anecdotes, that to the accom- 
plishment of its interested views was, too 
frequently for the general good, most 
avowedly sacrificed the real interest of the 
infant settlement.” 

Major MacDonald, however, appears to 
have been a man of more firmness if not 
severity of disposition than Mr. Light, and 
he went heartily to war with the difficulties 
that surrounded him. Under the somewhat 
friendly administration of the first superin- 
tendent, and the three years’ interregnum 
which appears to have followed, the mer- 
chants had grown, as the major terms it, “‘a 
most contumacious body,” and he directed 
his attention first to the reduction of these 
traders to a proper understanding of their 
position. It does not appear, however, that 
much good came of this warfare, and Major 
MacDonald, ill-pleased with the result of 
his labours and the position in which he felt 
himself placed, and broken in_ health, 
obtained leave of absence, and died in 1799 
while away from the island. But in spite of 
these bickerings between the mercantile and 
official world, the substantial prosperity of 
the island had been steadily progressive; both 
its commerce and its revenue had increased ; 
and in 1800 the Earl of Mornington, who 
was then Governor-General, sent down Sir 
George Leith, in the exalted capacity of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
A few months after his arrival Sir G. Leith, 
having purchased from the Rajah of Quedah 
the tract of land opposite Penang, now known 
as Province Wellesley, took formal posses- 
sion of it on the 7th of July by planting the 
British flag on the point at the mouth of the 
Prye river. ‘The amount of purchase money, 
2,c00 dollars, for nearly 150 square miles of 
territory, was not great, but it was probably 
the full value. The chief object in adding 
it to the Company’s possessions was to 
extirpate piracy in the neighbourhood of 
Penang by depriving the marauders of their 
favourite and most convenient resort. At 
this time the brilliant prospects of nutmeg 
and spice planting, which had just been 
introduced, afforded a strong stimulus both 
to the exertions of Government and private 
individuals. In 18or, too, a ship of some 
800 tons was completed and launched on the 
island, and it was hoped by many that ship- 
building might ultimately be a large source 
of wealth to the settlement. In 1805 more 
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than 70,000 dollars were expended upon the 
forts, and in the same year it was resolved to 
supersede Mr. Farquhar, who had adminis- 
tered the Government since the retirement 
of Sir G. Leith in 1803, by a governor and 
council, and to constitute Penang into a 
regular presidency. 

In September, 1805, Mr. Dundas, the 
first independent governor, arrived with his 
council, which consisted of two members, 
besides himself and commandant ; the other 
functionaries of the new establishment num- 
bered twenty-seven individuals. Mr. Dundas 
administered for two years, when he died at 
the early age of forty-two; it is a painful 
coincidence that he, his wife, and the first 
member of his council, Mr. Montague, were 
all carried to the same cemetery within a 
fortnight. 

Colonel Macalister succeeded to be Gov- 
ernor in 1807, and in the same year Sir 
Edmund Stanley came out as first Recorder 
of Penang. In the following year the destruc- 
tion of the fort at Malacca, which had come 
into our possession in 1805, was completed ; 
and a great fire swept the commercial division 
of Penang, and destroyed over half a million 
dollars worth of property. Part of the force 
destined for the capture of Java arrived at 
Penang in 1810, under Lord Minto, and the 
value of the island in a military point of view 
was for the first time recognised. In these 
years, too, there was a change of Governors, 
who were only a very short time administer- 
ing the affairs of the island. 

It was under Mr. Fullerton’s governorship, 
in 1824, that Penang was incorporated with 
Singapore and Malacca. 

Penang has high claims to beauty of 
scenery. The island, with the exception of a 
narrow belt of plain on the eastern shore, is 
a mass of hills rising steeply from the water’s 
edge in littie cones, and gradually increasing 
in height towards the centre, where three 
distinct mountains compete for the extreme 
altitude. The bases of all these hills, and 
the valleys running between them, are clothed 
in jungle brushwood, with here and there a 
patch of the tall forest trees that once covered 
the entire island. The slopes are in most 
cases cleared, and smile out in healthy culti- 
vation of pepper plants and fruit trees, and 
on the summit of many stand the neat bun- 

galows of the residents, belted often by a 
fringe of cocoa-nut and areca palm, or penang 
trees; the latter being the tree from which 
the island takes its name, though it does not 
seem that it was indigenous, or even that it 
VQL. XIII. 


was produced in great quantities. Malacca 
is named in the same way from a tree that 
cannot now be found, or at least is no longer 
distinguished by that name. Penang has 
probably more title in later days to the name 
it bears, than it had in the time of the 
Malays, for it now exports more penang or 
betel-nut, as it is termed in commerce, than 
any other eastern port, receiving as it does 
not only the collection from Province Wel- 
lesley, but of the whole western coast of the 
Peninsula. 

The point where the European residences 
or warehouses are collected together is called 
George Town ; but except in official papers 
it is seldom distinguished by that name, 
claiming, like Singapore, the name of the 
island itself. It is built on a level sandy 
point running out on the south-eastern extre- 
mity of the island, and separated by a narrow 
channel of less than three miles from the 
mainland. The approach to the town from 
the southward is, as may be inferred from 
the nature of the island, very beautiful. 
Between the south-eastern point of the island 
which rises in a bold wooded promontory, 
and the opposite shore of Province Wellesley, 
the distance is about eight or nine miles; 
this is some twelve miles south of the town, 
and the intermediate water has more the ap- 
pearance of a deep bay than that of an open 
channel. The northern part of the island 
and the mainland close in together, and shut 
out the view of the northern outlet. 

At the entrance of this bay some pretty 
green islets are passed, wooded in some parts 
to the water, and at others encircled by a 
sparkling beach of white sand. The main 
island itself towers majestically up on the one 
hand, and on the other the low mangrove 
shores of Province Wellesley stretch along, 
backed in the distance by the blue moun- 
tains of the Peninsula. So land-locked is 
this passage, that as soon as the southern 
point of the island is passed, the sea assumes 
a placid, lake-like appearance ; and indeed it 
is seldom at any season disturbed by more 
than a ripple. About four miles up to the 

right of the usual passage rises the lofty 
island of Pulo Jeraga, thickly covered with 
wood, and the tall poonah trees which were 
long ago, in 1787, recommended to the 
directors, and it is believed actually collected, 
for the purpose of furnishing masts and spars 
for the Company’s ships. Between the island 
and Penang there is a deep though narrow 
channel, but which is seldom made use of 
by large vessels. The considerable native 
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village of Jamestown, surrounded by cocoa- 
nut and other palm trees, can just be seen 
peering out from behind Pulo Jeraga. Fur- 
ther up on the Province Wellesley side the 
joint-mouths of the Juru and Prye rivers are 
passed; on the northern bank, formed by 
the confluence of the latter, stands Prye town, 
the chief village of Province Wellesley. 

The shipping of Penang rides at anchor 
right opposite the town, the chief feature of 
which is the stone fort which surrounds a 
small promontory running out into the sea. 
There is no wharf or pier at which large ships 
can lie, the landing and discharging being 
effected by means of lighters. The town is 





said by the residents to lie in the “valley” 
of the island, as distinguished from the high | 
land further back. This “valley” is in the 
shape of a triangle, the points of which are 
the fort on the east, Mount Erskine on the 
north, and Sungie Glugor on the south, and 
comprising about ten square miles. The 
town, with its suburbs, covers perhaps a 
square mile of ground, and besides the sea 
frontage has one principal street, with others 
branching off from it. The houses are less 
compact and more diversified than at Singa- | 
pore, small attap-covered native huts being | 
frequently close up against handsome Euro- | 
pean buildings; besides, the residences are 
removed only a very short distance from the 
business part of the town. The bustle in the 
streets is also considerably less, though the 
character and appearance of the people that 
wander through them are very much the same, 
except perhaps that there the natives of India 
are morenumerous. The roads that intersect 
the ‘‘valley” from the limit of the town to 
the base of the high lands are numerous and 
well made, and lead through some very 
beautiful country. They are for the most 
part planted on either side by rows of 
angsana or other umbrageous trees, which 
afford a grateful protection from the fierce 
heat and glare of the noonday sun. One of 
the finest of these roads is that leading to 
Government Hill, and which passes close by 
the larger of the two beautiful waterfalls for 
which the island has a local celebrity. For 
some distance from the town neat little Malay 
cottages with enclosure of fruit-trees, cocoa- 
nut and sugar canes, are passed ; and further 
on, though lying back from the road, are the 
large nutmeg plantations of the Ayer Itam 
and Ayer Rajah districts, which, though 
severely shaken by the same blight that has 
ruined that species of cultivation in Singa- 
pore, are still kept partly attended to. 





The soil of the “valley,” which is light 
and sandy near the town, and gradually 
improves as the hills are approached, is 
capable of producing with ordinary culture 
any species of intertropical fruit or grain. 
The hills themselves, however, are for many 
reasons esteemed the most valuable for 
cultivation ; the soil is deeper and richer, 
being made up of the disintegration of 
granite, in which felspar and mica have 
predominated. From their height they 
secure a constant supply of moisture in 
the shape of rain and mist, and have also a 
cooler and more agreeable temperature than 
the valley below. These advantages were 
quickly seized upon by the early settlers, and 
the summits and slopes of all the smaller 
hills were soon cleared of the tall jungle 
with which they were originally clothed and 
laid out in gardens of nutmeg, clove, and 
cinnamon trees, interspersed with patches of 
pepper and sirii vines, sugar canes, tobacco, 
coffee, and indigo. Fruit-trees have now on 
many hills taken the place of the clove and 
nutmeg, and other products which have 
greatly fallen into neglect, as Province 
Wellesley opposite has been found better 
suited, both in point of climate and soil ; 
and the greater facilities of getting land 
there have also served to draw away from 
Penang the planters of all descriptions of 
eastern produce. 

About three miles out, on the road to 
Government Hill, a small bridle - path 
diverges towards the valley, through which 
runs a stream. This stream, higher up, 
falls in a series of cascades over the granite 
rocks and dead and dying vegetation of a 
deep gorge between the high backland hills 
of the Ayer Rajah districts. The waterfall 
itself is, in comparison with the cascades of 
colder and sterner lands, little worth remark- 
ing upon ; but the denseness and luxuriance 
of the vegetation by which it is surrounded, 
the beauty of the flowers and mosses, and 
the strange character of the creepers, lichens, 
and parasitical plants that abound in its 
neighbourhood, must be sought for in vain 
in any colder clime. And, added to these 
beauties, this waterfall secures around it a 
coolness which in the ‘‘valley” below is 
unknown, and its neighbourhood is sought 
as much by those in search of health and 
relaxation as by the lovers of the beautiful. 
Passing the gorge of this mountain torrent 
the ascent to Government Hill becomes 
steep and winding, and the hack or palan- 
quin must be here exchanged for the saddle, 
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a sturdy breed of Sumatra pony being 
generally “ well-up” to the weight of travellers 
of ordinary bulk. Sometimes the “ valley” 
and the town are completely shut out of 
view by the intervening hills, and a glimpse 
of the western ocean is obtained at others; 
the road leads through a ravine with verdure- 
clad hills on either side, and now and then 
the long plain of the “ valley” seems to lie 
right under foot, with the town and the mer- 
chantmen in the roadstead hushed in a 
sleepy stillness little indicative of the 
activity that actually prevails there. But 
whatever foretastes may on the way up be 
received by the traveller of the beauty that 
awaits him, they can scarcely prepare him 
for the magnificent sight which unfolds itself 
to his view when he reaches the summit. I 
believe there ss no time better suited to a 
fine appreciation of the beauty of this 


scenery than the early morning just as the | 1 
|ent of its commercial importance, and give 


sun begins to rise. The beauties do not 


then burst at once upon the eye so suddenly | 


that it cannot comprehend them, but dis- 


close themselves one by one as the sun | 


grows stronger and disperses the heavy sheet 


of cloud or mist that lies like a shroud over | 
all beneath. At first the distant hills of the | 


mainland stand out in rugged outline before 
the rising sun, then the level plains and 


shores of Province Wellesley fringed with a | 


belt of dark foliage, casting its dull shadow 
into the calm, glassy water of the channel”in 
front of it. ‘Through the province can be 
traced almost every bend and turn of the 
rivers Prye, Juru, Junjong, and even of 
Mudu, which intersect it. The first-named 
river especially, which lies almost opposite 
to the town of Penang, and seventy years 
or more ago gave shelter to the pirate 
prahus which devastated the native com- 
merce of these parts, forms a feature worthy 
of remark in the scene here presented to the 
eye. At its mouth can be traced the outlines 
of the native village to which the river lends 
its name, and where in former times stood a 
gun battery of the Honourable Company. Its 
broad course upwards, as it reflects the morn- 
ing’s sun, presents the aspect of a stream of 
molten silver meandering tortuously through 
the dark-green moss of some shady dell. As 
the clouds and the mists continue to clear 
away, the channel between stands out like a 
mirror to repeat the beauties that surround 


| it. Then the shores of the island itself, with 
the town and shipping in front of it, become 
distinct—Pulo Jeraga and Pulo Kra being 
away to southward like watchers of the 
channel. Between the shore and the point 
of view is the long sweep of plain or 
“valley” already alluded to, and the little 
minor hills which intervene having their 
slopes and their summits green with culti- 
vation, and the passes between them clothed 
in jungle. The prospect on the other side 
is confined to the hilly ranges to westward, 
which, though inferior in height to Govern- 
ment Hill, shut out from it the view of the 
Indian Sea behind them. The peaks of 
many of these ranges are crowned by neatly 
built bungalows, and have their slopes 
covered with various fruit-trees. 

These hills, and the retreats which they 
afford, are the chief charm of Penang, and 
have made for it a reputation quite independ- 





it rank as one of the sanataria of India. The 
lowland or “valley” of Penang does not 
compare advantageously in point of climate 
| with either of the other stations in the 
Straits. Its temperature is nearly two degrees 
higher than that of Singapore, and more 
| than one degree higher than that of Province 
| Wellesley opposite, or of Malacca ; besides 
this there is a disagreeable heaviness or 
| sultriness about the atmosphere. But these 
| disadvantages are more than counterbalanced 
| by the easy access to the high lands of the 
| hills, where a climate is obtained differing 
| but little from a mild summer in Europe. 
| While the mean temperature of the “ valley ” 
| ranges throughout the year at about eighty- 
|one degrees, that of Government or Flag- 
| staff Hill, which is the highest, averages 
| about seventy-two degrees ; the rain, too, is 
'much more considerable on the hills, for 
| whereas the yearly fall on the plain rarely 
'exceeds sixty-five inches, that on the hill 
| generally measures over a hundred inches. 
| To the summit of the highest of these hills 
\is just six miles, so that it is no wonder 
| Penang is so frequently sought by the 
| invalids from other parts of India, and that the 
| residents there are well content to broil away 
|in the heated plains below, with a know- 
| ledge that an hour’s ride will at any time 
| secure them a relief which neither Singapore 
| nor Malacca can offer. 

ANDREW SIBBALD. 
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NOTES ON CORONATIONS. 
BY CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, LATE LIEUT. LN. 


PART I,—FROM WILLIAM THE 


Une LE following anecdotes, relating 
to the coronations of British 
Sovereigns, beginning with 
William the Conqueror, and 
ending with Charles the First, 
are derived from various old authors—among 
them Speed’s Chronicle, the well-known work 
of Holinshed, the Chronicles of Mathew Paris, 
Hall, and Grafton—and from articles pub- 
lished forty years ago in an extinct magazine. 

After William the Conqueror had ex- 
tinguished the liberties of England, and 
triumphed over Harold on the fatal 
field of Hastings, like most usurpers he was 
desirous that a pseudo-legality should attach 
to his claim to the crown, and that the people 
should accept him as their sovereign ; 
accordingly he ordered that his subjects 
should be invited to witness his coronation, 
which was fixed to take place on Christmas 
Day, 1066. But Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, refused to perform the ceremony, 
as some assert, because he looked upon the 
Norman prince as an usurper, but Langtoft,* 
in the following curious passage, states that 
Stigand was at the time suspended by the 
Pope. 

* Fair grace William fond, his chance fulle wele him 
satte 

The reame of Inglond so graciously he gatte, 

The Archbishop Stigand, of Inglond primate 

That tyme was suspended, the Pope reft him the 

state. 

The abbot and prioure, men of religion 

The oder men of honoure, archdecane and person 

Wer prived of thar office, of Woulfes had renown 

For lechorie that vice wer many als don doun. 

The Archbishope of York com with devocioun 

Thorgh William praiere, com to London toun 

Bifor the barons brouht, he gaf William the croun 

To chalange was he nouht, Sir Stigand was don 

doun.” 

The ceremony was accordingly performed 
by Aldred, Archbishop of York, in West- 
minster Abbey. After William had taken 
the coronation oath, to protect the Church, 
prohibit oppression, and execute judgment 
in mercy, the Archbishop put the question, 
“‘ Will ye have this prince to be your king?” 
to which the people answered with loud 
shouts. The noise gave so much alarm 





* Langtoft was an Augustine friar, who in the early 
part of the fourteenth century wrote a history of 
England in verse. 
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to the Norman garrison in the city, that the 
soldiers, under the impression that the 
English had revolted, immediately set the 
houses adjoining the Abbey on fire, which 
spreading and giving a general alarm, most 
of the congregation rushed out of the church, 
the English to stop the fire, and the Nor- 
mans to plunder. The bishops, clergy, and 
monks, who remained within the church, 
were in such confusion that they were scarcely 
able to go through the office of crowning 
William, who heard the tumult, but could not 
conjecture its cause. Though no great 
mischief was done by the fire, the incidents 
of the coronation, so far from having the 
effect desired by the Conqueror, laid the 
foundation of a long and inveterate enmity 
between the English and the Normans. 
Matilda, William’s queen, was crowned 
eighteen months afterwards, by the same 
Archbishop of York. William Rufus laid 
claim to the crown by virtue of a form of 
election, the nobles believing that he would 
be less inclined to control their usurped 
privileges than his elder brother Robert, who 
was a prince of a milder disposition. He 
was crowned at Westminster, September 27, 
1087, by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, eight other bishops, and many of the 
chief nobility assisting at the ceremony. 
Besides swearing to observe justice, equity, 
and mercy, in all his conduct, and to maintain 
the peace, liberties, and privileges of the 
Church, he promised that he would follow the 
counsels of Lanfrank, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and, as Fabian says, “he was well 
eyded of Lamfrank whyle he lyved, for he 
was dyvers and unstable of manners, so that 
atwene him and his lordes was often dyssen- 
sion.” Langtoft says of the ceremony, 


‘*To William the rede kyng is gyven the coroun, 
In Westmynstere tok he ryng in the Abbey of 
Londoun.” 


The coronation of Henry the First was 
performed ina hurried manner, on the fourth 
day after the death of Rufus, by Maurice, 
Bishop of London, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being absent from the country. 
In every respect the forms of his coronation 
were the same as those of the Saxon kings. 
But it appears from Langtoft, that he was 
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crowned a second time, by Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, after his marriage with 
Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling, of the 
ancient Saxon line, or, as Langtoft calls her, 
Maud :— 
‘‘Henry wedded dame Molde that kyng was and 
sire ;* 
Saint Anselme men tolde, corouned him and hire. 


The corounyng of Henry and of Molde that may t 
At London was solemply on St. Martin’s day.” 


The ceremony of the coronation of Stephen 
was performed by William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and as he had sworn allegiance 
to the Empress Matilda, it was generally 
feared that some dreadful calamity would 
befal the king, as in that superstitious age 
the punishment of perjury was supposed to 
be immediate and visible. It is said that a 
great storm arose, which threw all parties 
into such confusion that the consecrated 
wafer fell on the ground, the kiss of peace 
after the sacrament was omitted, and even 
the final benediction forgotten; it was also 
remarked that the Archbishop, and the false 
witnesses who declared that Henry the First 
disinherited his daughter a little before his 
death, met a speedy and miserable end. In 
consequence, probably, of these disasters, 
Stephen was compelled to swear a new oath 
to the barons at Oxford, which is thus given 
by Langtoft :—- 

** Bot sen dis courounyng till Oxenford he fore, 

Ther Steven the king bifor the clergie swore 

That if a bishopriche vacant wer the se 

The kyng, ne non of his, suld chalage that of fe. 

With wrong no with right, of nou that from him cam 

So help him God Alle myght, and that halidame 

Another oth not lesse the clergie did him karke, 

That wodes ne foreste, withouten palaised parke, 

The common folk suld queme on, and other in fere, 

The kyng no man suld deme in court for wild dere 

Clerk ne lewed man for no wilde beste 

For common the folk it wan wod open and forest. 

The third poynt thei wild to swere he was dryven 

That the danegeld for ever suld be forgyven 

And of ilk a hide two schillynges that he toke 

Suld never eft belide, he swore that on the boke.’’ 

The three clauses of this oath, says a 
writer, are singularly characteristic of the age ; 
the necessity for the first clause arose from 
the custom of keeping sees vacant, and 
applying their revenues to the use of the 
crown until a new bishop was chosen, and it 
is also connected with the question of lay 
investitures, which at that time convulsed 
Christendom. In the second clause we find 
that the forest laws so rigidly enforced by 
the Norman kings were a serious grievance ; 

* « Kyng and Sire,” that is, a sovereign in her own 
right. 

tT Maiden. 


indeed, all the old historians agree that the 
worst feature in the administration of Henry 
the First was the severity with which he 
punished those who took venison in the royal 
forests, cut down wood, or committed any 
waste therein, and under pretence of such 
trespasses he had heavily fined several gentle- 
men who had the reputation of being wealthy. 
Danegeld was the name of the tax imposed 
by the Saxon kings to defray the expense 
of the armaments necessary to defend the 
coast of England against the Danes ; its con- 
tinuance under the Normans, who were 
themselves of Danish descent, was felt to be 
an insulting and galling badge of slavery. 

Henry the Second, called Fitz-Empress,from 
his mother Matilda, and Curt Mantel, from 
his having introduced the fashion of short 
cloaks into England, was crowned at West- 
minster on the Sunday before Christmas Day, 
A.D. 1154, being the Romish feast of St. 
Ligerius, by Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Although his hereditary right was 
unquestionable, we find that he was formally 
elected by the clergy and people; they 
testified their assent by loud acclamations, 
and Langtoft says in the following passage, 
that his subjects were more anxious to have 
him for a king than he was to acquire a 
kingdom :— 


‘*To London thei him brought with grete solempnitie 

The popille him besouht ther kyng for to be, 

The day of St. Liger was Henry corouned king, 

Thebald of Canterber gaf him the coroune and the 
ryng. 

This Henry was Mald sonne, the erle wife of 
Anjowe 

The Emperice was wonne and right heyre for to 
trowe, 

For Henry dochter and his heyre thorgh sight, 

Now comes his sonne in pas, Henry his heyr thorgh 
right.” 


It is said that five years later, Henry was 
crowned again with his queen, but it has been 
conjectured that this report arose from his 
having worn the crown during the ceremony. 
Indeed it was usual for the English kings to 
have a kind of minor coronation performed 
at the great festivals, but this was terminated 
A.D. 1159, when Henry and his queen, 
spending the Easter holidays at Worcester, 
entered the cathedral in solemn procession, 
placed their crowns upon the high altar, and 
vowed never to wear them again during their 
lives. Early in the year 1170, King Henry 
adopted what was in England a very unusual 
measure, and which was manifestly pregnant 
with danger ; he proposed to his parliament 





to have his son Henry crowned titular king. 
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Gervase, of Canterbury, insinuates that some 
of the nobles were unwilling to comply with 
this proposal, but that they feared to oppose 
the king’s pleasure, lest he should bring them 
to trial for various malversations and out- 
rages during Henry's absence in Normandy. 
The young prince was knighted by his father 
on the morning of the 14th June, being the 
second Sunday after Trinity, and the same 
day was crowned by Roger, Archbishop of 
York, assisted by the Bishops of Durham, 
London, Salisbury, and Rochester, in West- 
minster Abbey. William, king of Scotland, 
his brother David, and a greater number of 
nobles and prelates than had ever assembled 
at a like solemnity, performed fealty and ho- 
mage to the young king on the following day, 
with a limitation, “saving the fealty due to 
their lord the king, his father.” The prince’s 
wife, daughter of the king of France, was not 
crowned with him, according to the usual 
practice when the king has aconsort, and the 
ceremony was performed by Roger, Arch- 
bishop of York, the employment of this 
prelate being intended as an affront to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas-d-Becket, 
then in the midst of his fierce contest with 
the king, and every precaution had been 
taken to make the insult more flagrant. 

The king, immediately after the death of 
Archbishop Theobald, Becket’s predecessor, 
got a bull from the Pope, allowing him to 
have his son crowned by whatever prelate 
he pleased ; but Becket contended that this 
licence was obtained to prevent the Arch- 
bishop of York from pretending to consecrate 
the new king, as a matter of right, in case the 
see of Canterbury should be vacant. Roger, 
Archbishop of York, also obtained a bull, 
granting him the privilege of crowning the 
king of England, as some of his predecessors 
had done, and of having his cross carried 
erect before him through all the kingdom. 
The latter privilege was restricted, however, 
to the Archiepiscopal province of York by a 
subsequent bull, and Becket’s partisans 
maintained that the former had been tacitly 
subjected to a similar limitation. Roger, 
however, as the papal legate for Scotland, was 
a privileged person exempt from Becket’s 
jurisdiction. The apparent slight to the 
Princess Margaret arose solely from the ne- 
cessity of keeping the exact time of the 
coronation secret, and thus frustrating the 
machinations of Becket, who, it appears, had 
sent inhibitions to the Archbishop of York 
and all the English bishops, forbidding them 
to officiate at the coronation, and had pro- 





cured bulls from the Pope to the like effect, 
which, however, the papal messengers were 
afraid to carry into England. Roger, Bishop 
of Worcester, undertook to convey the papal 
inhibitions to the English parliament, but he 
was stopped at Dieppe by Richard du 
Hommet, justiciary of Normandy, and an 
embargo laid on all the shipping in the 
harbour until the coronation was over. 

At the coronation feast Henry, with his 
own hand, served up a dish at the prince’s 
table, but the arrogant boy, instead of feeling 
grateful for the unusual honour conferred 
upon him, said to the Archbishop of York, 
who complimented him upon it, ‘* Assuredly 
it is not a great condescension for the son of 
an earl to wait on the son of aking.” As 
soon as the coronation ceremony was com- 
pleted the king sent orders to provide a 
suitable equipage for Margaret, with all the 
ornaments necessary to the state of a queen. 
Prince Henry was crowned a second time, in 
company with his wife, at Winchester, a.p. 
1172, by the Archbishop of Rouen, assisted 
by the bishops of Evreux and Worcester. 
The see of Canterbury was then vacant, and 
the king of France, for whose gratification the 
ceremony was performed, insisted that neither 
the Archbishop of York, nor the bishops of 
London or Salisbury, should officiate at the 
coronation. 

Langtoft’s record of the coronation of king 
Richard the First is very brief, and is in the 
following words, but the absence of any de- 
tails by the Augustine friar is redeemed by 
a full account, compiled principally from 
Hoveden and Mathew Paris ;—Richard, 
having made all necessary preparations for 
his coronation, came to London, where he 
assembled the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Rouen, and Tours, who had given him abso- 
lution in Normandy for waging war against 
his father after he had taken the cross as a 
crusader. When these prelates, with all the 
bishops, earls and barons of the kingdom, 
were assembled in the prescribed order, the 
ceremony commenced. First, the Arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and clergy, wearing 
their square caps, and preceded by the cross 
and holy water bearers and deacons burning 
incense, went to the door of the royal bed- 
chamber and led the duke in solemn proces- 
sion to the great altar in the Abbey of 
Westminster. Four barons marched in the 
midst of the prelates and clergy, bearing four 
large wax tapers lighted; after them came two 
earls, one bearing the sceptre and the cross, 
the other the rod and dove. Then came 
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three earls bearing swords in golden scabbards 
taken out of the royal treasury. They were 
followed by six earls and barons, bearing a 
coffer (probably of relics), over which the 
royal mantle and vestments were spread. 
Next followed the Earl of Chester, bearing on 
high a golden crown, beautifully studded 
with gems. Next came Richard, between 
two bishops, over whose head four barons 
carried a silk canopy supported by gilt-headed 
spears. When they reached the altar, Richard 
swore, in the presence of the clergy and 
people, on the holy Gospel and the sacred 
relics, that he would observe peace, honour, 
and respect all the days of his life, to God, 
holy Church and its ordinances. He likewise 
swore that he would administer justice in 
rectitude to his people, that he would abolish 
all evil statutes and customs, and that he 
would enact good laws. His attendants then 
stripped him of his trousers and shirt, the 
latter of which was left open between the 
shoulders on account of the anointing. 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
wore rich buskins of cloth of gold, then 
anointed the king in three places, on the 
head, between the shoulders and on the right 
arm. A consecrated linen coif and a cap of 
estate were then placed upon his head, and 
he was vested with the royal robes, the 
dalmatic and the tunic. The archbishop then 
delivered him a sword, to restrain the enemies 
of the Church. Two earls then buckled on 
his spurs and invested him with the pall of 
state, after which Baldwin conjured him, in 
the name of God, and forbade him to take 
the crown unless he were firmly resolved in 
his heart and soul to observe all the promises 
to which he had sworn. Richard replied 
that, relying upon the Divine assistance, he 
would perform all that he had sworn ; after 
which, taking the crown from the altar, he 
delivered it to the archbishop, who placed 
it upon the king’s head, and also put the 
sceptre in his right hand, and the rod in his 
left. Thus crowned, he was led by the 
bishops and barons, preceded by the tapers, 
cross, and swords, to his throne. Mass was 
then sung, and at the offertory two bishops 
led the king to the altar, where he made an 
oblation, and the like was done after the 
benediction. When mass was concluded, 
the king was led by two bishops, preceded 
as before to the choir, where, having assumed 
a lighter crown and robes, he then went to 
the coronation banquet. Then the arch- 
bishops, bishops, earls and barons, ranged 
according to their dignities, feasted samptu- 








ously, and wine was supplied so plenteously 
that it streamed down the floors and walls of 
the palace. Those who held lands by tenure 
of services at the coronation were in attend- 
ance, and performed their duties. ) 
These festivities were sullied by a sanguin- 
ary and disgraceful riot. Numbers of Jews 
had flocked to England in the reign of Henry 
the Second, where they were honourably 
protected by that liberal and enlightened 
sovereign. Grateful for such unusual favours, 
they assembled in London to subscribe 
among themselves, in order to make Richard 
a splendid present on the day of his corona- 
tion. Unfortunately Richard was persuaded 
by some of the bigots who surrounded him, 
that the Jews were accustomed to practise 
magic on sovereigns during the time of the 
coronation, and he therefore issued an edict, 
prohibiting any Jew from entering the 
church while the ceremony was performed, 
or appearing at the palace during dinner. 
Curiosity overcame prudence ; several of the 
most considerable Jews mingled with the 
crowd, and gathered round the gates of the 
palace. One of them, endeavouring to force 
an entrance, was struck in the face by an 
over-zealous Christian. This signal roused 
the fanaticism of the multitude; a general 
assault was made upon the Jews, who fled in 
confusion towards the city. Some wretches, 
eager for plunder, raised a cry that the king 
had given orders for the extermination of the 
unbelieving Jews, upon which the city mob, 
swelled by the multitudes who had come 
from the country, attacked their houses, 
which they defended with great courage and 
obstinacy. The enraged populace, when 
night came on, finding that they could not 
break into the houses, hurled brands and 
torches on the roofs and through the win- 
dows. Conflagrations burst forth in various 
parts of the city, which consumed not only 
the houses of the Jews, but those of the 
Christians adjoining. The king, hearing of 
the disturbance, sent Ralph de Glanville, the 
chief justiciary, and other noblemen to 
disperse the mob, but they were unable to 
control the infuriated rioters, and were forced 
to fly for their lives. ‘Towards morning the 
rabble quarrelled among themselves about the 
division of the booty, and mere weariness, 
together with anxiety to secure their plunder, 
induced them to disperse. Richard caused 
several of the ringleaders to be apprehended 
the next day, and they were hanged. A pro- 
clamation was issued, taking the Jews under 
the royal protection, and the tranquility of 
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the city was restored. Few persecutions 
were felt more bitterly by the Jews than this 
massacre, as is manifest from the pathetic 
terms in which it is recorded by Rabbi 
Joseph, who writes:—‘‘And King Henry 
fell sick, and died of grief; for the Lord 
raised up evil from his own house, when he 
was by the Castle Chinon. And he died, 
and his son Richard reigned in his stead, in 
the year 4950, which is the year 1190; 
and they put the royal crown upon his 
head in the City of London, in the royal 
palace, which was without the city. And 
there gathered themselves together in that 
place, much people from Yzarphat and from 
the isles of the sea. And also the Jews, 
the heads of the people, were among those 
who came to bring gifts unto the king. And 
the people murmured against them, saying, 
‘ The thing is not right, that the Jews should 
look at the crown wherewith the priests 
crowned him ;’ and they pursued them and 
reviled them. But the king knew nothing of 
it. And a report was heard in the city, say- 
ing, ‘The word came forth from the mouth 
of the king to destroy the Jews.’ And they 
arose suddenly against them, and pulled 
down their houses and their towers, and 
killed of them about thirty men. And some 
of them slaughtered their children and them- 
selves, that they might not abide that bitter 
day. There fell slain, Rabbi Jacob from 
Orleans, for the sake of the holiness of his 
Creator, on that fearful day. But of all this 
King Richard knew nothing, till he heard 
the voice of the multitude; and he said, 
‘ What is this to-day?’ and the door-keeper 
said, ‘Nothing ; only that the boys rejoice, 
and are merry in heart.’ And it came to 
pass, when he heard this great evil, his anger 
was much kindled, and his wrath burned 
within him. And he commanded, and they 
tied the door-keeper to the tails of the horses 
and dragged him, and cast him about in the 
markets, and in the streets, until his spirit 
departed, and he died. Blessed be he who 
giveth vengeance! Amen.” 

After his return from captivity, Richard 
had the ceremony of his coronation repeated 
at the request of his nobles, who thought 
such a form necessary to remove the disgrace 
of imprisonment. John ascended the throne, 
to the prejudice of the hereditary rights of 
his nephew Arthur, by virtue of a form of 
election. The archbishops, bishops, earls, 
barons, and the other estates of the realm, 
being assembled in the Abbey of West- 
minster, May 27th, 1199, Hubert, Arch- 





bishop of Canterbury, addressed them in 
these memorable words :—‘‘ Hear all men ! 
It is well known to your wisdom that no 
man hath any right of succession to this 
crown, unless he be elected for his own 
merits by the unanimous consent of the 
kingdom, with invocation of the Holy Ghost ; 
after the manner and similitude of Saul, 
whom God set over his chosen people, 
though he was neither the son of a king, nor 
sprung of a royal line; and in like manner 
after him, David, the son of Jesse, the former 
because he was brave and suited to the royal 
dignity, the latter because he was humble 
and pious. So that he who surpasses all 
within the realm in fitness for royalty, should 
preside over all in dignity and power. But 
if any one of the family of the deceased 
sovereign should excel others, his election 
should be the more readily and cheerfully 
conceded. Wherefore, as our late sovereign 
Richard died without issue of his body, and 
as his brother, Earl John, now present, is 
wise, brave, and manifestly noble, we, having 
respect both to his merits and his royal 
blood, unanimously and with one accord 
elect him to be our sovereign.” The people 
responded with shouts of “Long live the 
king!” This was the most decisive form of 
election since the Conquest, and it is so com- 
memorated in Langtoft :— 
‘¢The Archbishop Hubert, of Canterbirie the se, 

Com with gode hert to do the solempnitie, 

At Westmynster thorgh assent of erle and baroun 

To that I ore ment Hubert gaf the croun.” 


After the death of John, London being in 
possession of the French prince, Louis, 
an assembly of the principal authorities was 
convened at Winchester, under the pre- 
sidency of Gualo, the papal legate. The 
principal persons who attended the council 
were Peter, Bishop of Winchester; Jocelyn, 
Bishop of Bath ; Ranulph, Earl of Chester ; 
William, Earl of Pembroke, and Earl 
Marshal; William, Earl of Ferrers; and 
Philip of Albany; together with a great 
number of abbots, priors, and other eccle- 
siastics. They unanimously resolved that 
the young king should be crowned on the 
28th October, A.D. 1216. The ceremony 
was performed in the Cathedral of Winchester, 
by the bishop of that see, aided by the 
Bishop of Bath. The papal legate compelled 
Henry to do homage to the holy Roman 
Church and Pope Innocent for his Kingdom 
of England and Ireland. He also made him 
swear that he would pay an annual tribute of 
one thousand marks to the papal see, as his 
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father had stipulated to do, when he was 
absolved from the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. In return for this submission Gualo 
excommunicated the French prince, and all 
his adherents in England. ‘The ceremony 
of coronation was repeated by Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. As 
Holinshed informs us :—‘ Moreover, in the 
year of our Lord, 1220, and upon the 
17th day of Maie, being Whitsunday, the 
king was eftsoones solemnelie crowned at 
Westminster, to the end it might be said 
that now after the extinguishment of all 
seditious factions, he was crowned by the 
generall consent of all the estates and subjects 
of his realm.” Early in the year 1236, Henry 
married the Lady Eleanor, daughter to the 
Earl of Provence, whose beauty is celebrated 
by all the chronicles. Langtoft writes as 
follows :— 
‘* Henry kyng our prince at Westminster kirke, 

The Erly’s douhter of Province, the fairest may o lif * 

Beyond the se that wor, was non suilh creature.” 

The ceremony of hercoronation, which was 
performed with extraordinary pomp on the 
22nd January, is thus described by Holin- 
shed :—“ At the solemnitie of the feast and 
coronation of the quene, all the high peeres 
of the realm both spirituall and temporall 
were present, there to exercise their offices as 
tothem apperteined. The citizens of London 
were there in great arraie, bearing before hir 
in solemn wise, three hundred and three 
score cups of gold and silver, in token that 
they ought to wait upon hir cup. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterburie (according to his 
dutie) crowned hir, the Bishcp of London 
assisting him as his deacon. The earle of 
Chester bare the sword of St. Edward before 
the king, in token that he was earl of the 
palace, and had authoritie to correct the 
king, if he should see him to swarve from the 
limits of justice; his constable of Chester 
attended him, and remained where the presse 
was thick, with his rod or warder. The 
Earle of Pembroke, high marshall, bare the 
rod before the king, and made room before 
him, both in the church and in the hall, 
placing everie man, and ordering the service 
at the table. The wardens of the Cinque 
Ports bare a canopie over the king, supported 
with four speares. The Earle of Leicester 
held the bason when they washed. ‘The 
Earle of Warren in the place of the Earle of 
Arundell, bicause he was under age, attended 
on the king’s cup. M. Michael Bellet was 
butler by office. The Earle of Hereford ex- 
ercised the roome of high marshall in the 


* Maiden of life, z.¢., alive. 


king’s house. The Lord William of Beau- 
champ was the almoner. The cheefe justice 
of the forrests, on the right of the king, 
removed the dishes on the table, though at the 
first he was staied by some allegation made 
to the contrarie. ‘The citizens of London 
served out wine to everie one in great plentie. 
The citizens of Winchester had oversight of 
the kitchen and larderie. And so everie 
person according to his dutie exercised his 
roome, and bicause no trouble should arise, 
manie things were suffered, which upon fur- 
ther advise taken therein was reformed. 
The chancellour and other ordinarie officers 
kept their place. The feast was plentifull, so 
that nothing wanted that could be wished. 
Moreover in Tothill Fields roiall justs were 
holden, by the space of eight daies together.” 
This account is fully confirmed by Mathew 
Paris, who adds, that “such was the multi- 
tude of peers and peeresses, such the crowd of 
ecclesiastics, such the assemblage of the lower 
orders, and such the concourse of minstrels, 
morrice dancers, and buffoons, that the city of 
London could scarcely contain them.” And 
of the coronation feast, he says that, “it dis- 
played all the world could produce for glory 
or delight.” 

This is the first coronation in which we 
read of tournaments being introduced, and 
Holinshed assigns as a reason for the sword of 
state being borne by a palatine peer, that 
it was to show that the palatine nobles had 
the right of restraining the sovereign when 
he violated his royal duties. On the 15th, 
or according to Langtoft, who was a contem- 
porary, onthe 19th August, 1274, Edward the 
First and Queen Eleanor were crowned at 
Westminster by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, aided by other prelates. That chronicler 
says :— 

‘*Inthe yere followand that I rekened here, 

Edward com to land, als prince of grete powere. 

The next Souenday after the assumpcioun, 

Of Mari Moder and May, Sir Edward had the 

coroun 

In the kyrke of Westmynstere at the Abbey 

solempnely, 
The Bishop of Canterbere, Robert of Kilwardeby 

Corouned Edward thore, biforn alle the clergy, 

And Dame Helianore corouned queen and lady 
Was never at St. Deny’s feste holden more hy. 
Ne.was of more pris, ne served so redy 

Was never prince that I written of fond 

More had treie and tere* than he had for his lond.” 

Holinshed adds some remarkable particu- 
lars of this coronation :—“ At this coronation 
were present, Alexander King of Scots, and 
John Earle of Bretaine, with their wives 





that were sisters to King Edward. The King 
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of Scots did homage unto King Edward for | 
the realme of Scotland, in like manner as 
other the kings of Scotland before him had 
doone to other kings of England, ancestoures 
to this King Edward. At the solemnitie of | 
this coronation there were let go at libertie | 
(catch them that catch might) five hundred | 
great horses by the King of Scots, the Earles | 
of Cornewa!l, Glocester, Pembroke, and | 
others, as they wereallighted fro their backs.” | 
Edward II. and his queen were crowned | 
at Westminster, on the 24th February, being | 
the feast of St. Matthias, and Quinquagesima | 
Sunday. The Archbishop of Canterbury, | 
who had the right to perform the ceremony, | 
lying under a papal suspension, Pope Clement | 
proposed to send over a cardinal to officiate | 
upon the occasion ; but Edward rejected the | 
proffer, and prevailed upon the pontiff to grant 
a commission to the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Durham and London, to | 
perform the office. These prelates refused to | 
sanction such a precedent, and Edward again | 
applied to the Pope to remove Archbishop | 
Winchelsey’s suspension. Clement assented, | 
but the archbishop, who was out of the king- | 
dom, and confined to his bed by severe 
illness, delegated his office to the Bishops of 
Winchester, Salisbury, and Chichester. 
Scarcely was this difficulty removed, when 
another arose, from the partiality of the weak 
king for his unworthy favourite, Piers Gaves- 
ton ; as the principal nobles refused to attend 
the ceremony unless this unpopular minion 
should be sent out of the kingdom. | 
Edward, with great reluctance on his part, | 
promised to give them satisfaction on the | 
subject in the next parliament, which he 
agreed to assemble at the ensuing Easter ; | 
but he gave proof of the little reliance that | 
could be placed upon his word, in the council | 
which he held to regulate the procession. | 
Edward disposed of the sceptre, the cross, St. 
Edward’s staff, the spurs, and the sword, with 
little regard to prudence or precedent ; but | 
nothing was more offensive to the nobles than 
his delivering the crown to be borne by Piers | 
Gaveston, who was dressed finer than the king 
himself, and outshone everybody in the pro- | 


performed his duty so negligently, that, as 
Holinshed informs us, “ there was such presse 
and throng at this coronation that a knight 
called Sir John Bakewell, was thrust or 
crowded to death.” The bishops also were 
incommoded, and forced to hurry through the 
service in a slovenly manner, and yet it was 
not concluded before three in the afternoon. 
Great abundance of viands and wines had 
been provided, but the dinner did not begin 
until night, and was then badly served ; the 
usual forms of service were neglected, and 
the whole was a continued scene of confusion, 
singularly emblematic of the state of the 
nation, and of the tragic end of the unhappy 
monarch. 

On the deposition of Edward IL., his son, 
Prince Edward, was brought to a general 
assembly of the nobles and clergy in the 
abbey church of Westminster, on the 2oth 
January, 1327, and Walter Raynold, taking 
for his text the old aphorism, ‘‘ Vox populivox 
Dei,” exhorted all present to choose the young 
prince for their sovereign. All assented ; 
but the prince himself declared that he would 
not accept the crown until it had been volun- 
tarily resigned by his father. The consent of 
the deposed monarch was easily obtained, 


_and Edward having been previously knighted 


bythe Earl of Lancaster, assisted by the Count 
of Hainault, received the crown from the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the fol- 
lowing feast of the Purification of the Virgin. 
The only remarkable circumstance connected 
with this coronation, was the detestable 
hypocrisy of the Queen Dowager, Isabella, 
who, though she had been the principal 
cause of the late king’s deposition, affected 
to weep during the entire ceremony. A 
coronation medal was struck on this occasion ; 
on one side the young prince was repre- 


| sented crowned, laying his sceptre on a heap 


of hearts with the motto, “ Populo dat jura 
volentes’’ (He gives laws to a willing people), 
and on the other was a hand held out to 


| save a falling crown, with the motto, “ Nox 


rapit sed recipit” (He seizes not, but re- 
ceives). Philippa, queen of Edward IIL., 
was crowned on Quinquagesima Sunday, 


cession. Gaveston also was appointed to | February 18, 1330; but no particulars are 
superintend all the arrangements, but he | recorded. 
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THE “WHITE WATER” 


RAVELLERS and others pro- 
ceeding to India v/é@ Egypt have 
occasionally witnessed this grand 

pSN and awe-stirring phenomenon 

when crossing the Arabian Sea. Many have 
written on the subject, but none have as- 
signed to this impressive scene its true cause 
—each and all without a moment’s considera- 
tion blindly accepting the opinion of some 
far distant authority, who erroneously attri- 
buted this singular transformation of the 
colour of the water to the presence of myriads 
of infinitesimal animalculz. 

Should the stern behest of duty or the call 
of pleasure at any time cause the reader to 
undertake the Overland journey to India, he 
must not fail to give instructions to be called 
should this nocturnal phenomenon occur. It 





is more frequently seen in the months of July | 


and August, and is principally confined to a 


narrow belt to the eastward of the island of | 


Socotra, known on the South-west Monsoon 
Chart of that sea as the line of the strongest 
monsoon, and wherein the rain-clouds on quit- 
ting Central Africa on their passage eastward, 
are apparently confined. Should the moon be 
above the horizon an undisturbed night’s rest 


may be anticipated, as the writer has never | 
known it to occur during the presence of | 


that orb—the moon acting as a disperser of 
mists and her powerful rays checking any 
phenomenal attempt of the kind. During 
the greater part of twenty years spent in cross- 
ing and re-crossing the Arabian Sea many of 
these beautiful phenomena have been 
observed by the writer, frequently imperfect, 
occasionally grand and fully developed. 

To give the reader some idea of this re- 
markable and striking appearance, we will sup- 
pose ourselves in some fine steamer, about 250 
miles to the eastward of Socotra in the posi- 
tion named, and in the latter end of July, 
time one a.m. The monsoon is blowing 
strongly and steadily—the night star-light and 
clear—light fleecy scud, occasionally passing 
rapidly to the eastward, and the good vessel 
bowling along before wind and sea at the rate 
of 14 or 15 knots an hour. Suddenly we 
discover a whitish hue in the water, which in 
a short while assumes a snow-white aspect, | 
and in the course of a quarter of an hour 
extends to the outline of the horizon in all 
directions. The transformation of the water | 
is perfect, the limpid sea has been replaced | 


OF THE ARABIAN SEA. 


| by a liquid as white as milk. We will now 
| draw a bucket of water for inspection and 
| analysis. The operation to; an experienced 
| hand is the work of a moment; a bucket 
| dropped on its side with its mouth canted 
| downwards fills instantly, and in the course 
| of three seconds the bucket with its freight is 
| before us. Yes, a bucket full of most beauti- 
| fully clear salt water! Not a vestige of any- 
| thing white is visible, and the microscope can 
| discover nothing above the ordinary quantity 
of insect life always present in sea water 
within the tropics, take it from where you 
will. 

As there are no present symptoms of the 
phenomenon dispersing, we will in imagina- 
| tion retrace our steps to the Mediterranean, 
and place ourselves about half-way between 
Malta and Alexandria, time one p.m., weather 
warm, bright and clear, and the water of a 
deep indigo-blue. The same expert indi- 
| vidual who procured so speedily from the 
white sea a bucketful of water, will now 
draw us one of the blue sea. The result is 
| precisely similar, and instead of obtaining a 
| bucket of blue water, we have, as in the first 
| case, one of equal clearness and purity. In 
the latter case the deception is of very easy 
| explanation ; in the former case it is also the 
| result of absorption and reflection of colour. 
The vessel is passing through a light misty 
atmosphere inappreciable to the eye when 
within its influence, and the white watery 
vesicles held in suspension are, in some 
favourable condition of air and water, ab- 
sorbed by the latter and reflected. The 
phenomenon has now lasted an hour and a 
half, and to the experienced eye there are 
visible signs of its dissolution: the vessel is in 
fact passing out of it ; the skyline of the hori- 
zon ahead, marking the limit of the mist, 
assumes an intense blackness which rises 
rapidly in altitude ; the stars shine brilliantly 
through the darkness, which approaches at 
lightning speed until it reaches the zenith, 
when the ship apparently shoots through it 
as if by some magical power. Now, cast 
your eyes astern and the misty atmosphere 
through which we have passed is distinctly 
visible ; the intensely black sky descends in 
altitude as the steamer speeds onward and 
speedily dips below the horizon, and obliter- 
ates all traces of this grand and impressive 
scene, cH. EM. I. N. 
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PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN PRINCES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE Guizor), By HENRY FRITH. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DUKE AND THE DUCHESS. 


HE period was August, 1637. 
The Duchess of Montmorency, 
Marie-Félicie des Ursins, was 
= seated in an arm-chair by the 
window of a magnificent apartment, 
and was gazing steadfastly from the case- 
ment. Her eyes, however, were not’ fixed 
upon the verdant trees, which appeared 
more than usually fresh by contrast with 
the dusty streets of Paris and the stifling 
heat, but upon the small postern gate so 
carefully opened on rare occasions to admit 
a messenger ora servant to the palace. No 
one had come since morning to break in 
upon her solitude or to disperse the melan- 
choly thoughts which lay heavily upon her 
mind. She was alone. 

“They have abandoned us already,” she 
thought. ‘Oh, Henri, Henri, have I lost you 
while seeking your advancement better than 
my own ease and peace of mind?” 

As these distressing thoughts passed 
through her mind, a loud knocking at the 
grand entrance smote upon her ear. The 
duchess started at the sound. The concierge 
hesitated, and Marie des Ursins opened the 
casement. 

“Find out who knocks so loudly, and 
then open if desirable,” she said firmly to 
the porter. 

The man came and stood beneath the 
window and replied—‘‘ Madame, these are 
the king’s attendants; I have seen them 
through the judas.” * 

“Then admit them instantly,”’ said the 
duchess, as she seated herself resolutely, and 
waited while the heavy postern resounded 
beneath the battery of blows from the 
assailants outside. 

But she waited in vain. No one appeared 
in her presence. The footsteps of the 
guards were heard in the galleries and the 
murmur of their voices reached her ears. 
Once only an altercation arose, and the 
duchess recognised the accents of Pierre 
Varin, the duke’s intendant, a faithful and 
devoted servant. 

“T do not know,’ 





she heard him say. 


* A smail aperture in the postern gate for purposes 
of observation, 





“Madame is in her apartments ; permit me 
to speak to her first.” 

In the silence that ensued, the sound 
of muskets brought to the “make ready” 
position was distinctly heard. The voice of 
the intendant was hushed. When the soldiers 
re-appeared in the Court they were laden with 
heavy bags of money. 

‘They have carried away all Monseigneur’s 
savings,” exclaimed Pierre Varin, as he came 
and prostrated himself before the duchess. 
“He left five hundred and fifty thousand 
livres in my keeping,” he wailed, “and the 
soldiers have carried all away. ‘They have 
put seals upon everything by order of the king. 
They say”—and here the faithful servitor 
lowered his voice—“they say that the house 
belongs to the king, and all that it contains 
is his, for Monseigneur will never return, that 
is certain.” 

The duchess listened without betraying 
any emotion. She evinced such curiosity and 
no more as one might show while listening to 
a narrative, with the end of which she was 
already acquainted. 

“In that case,” she replied coldly, “ it is 
time for me to leave here, and to endeavour 
to find Monseigneur. Pierre, prepare my 
carriage ; and inform my women that I shall 
depart early to-morrow morning.” 

Pierre retreated in surprise, and said: 
“ Madame is not aware that the king will set 
out to-morrow with M. le Cardinal. The 
king is now in Paris. He himself gave the 
order to the troops to come hither.” 

Madame de Montmorency smiled bitterly, 
as she replied, “ And I give you the order to 
prepare for my departure. Monseigneur left 
me here to guard his house and his reputa- 
tion—the one has been appropriated, the other 
seems to me to be menaced. I can go 
whither my heart calls me,” she murmured, 
as the old and faithful attendant hastened to 
obey her instructions. 

While preparations were being hurriedly 
made for her departure, the duchess was 
packing her jewels and counting the vouleaux 
of gold which she had saved. Notwithstand- 
ing her husband’s joking remonstrances, she 
had retained them for an emergency. Then 
she knelt down and, covering her face with 
her hands, prayed fervently till a hand, lightly 
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placed upon her shoulder, aroused her. Not 
a sound had announced the approach of a 
living being, and yet the Princess of Condé, 
her sister-in-law, was standing beside her. 

“ Francoise!” exclaimed the duchess, in 
amazement. The princess placed her finger 
upon her lips. “The king is about to leave 
Paris, Marie,”’ she whispered. 

The duchess rose and replied briefly: “I 
know it.” 

“ And the cardinal accompanies him.” 





“Ves, I am aware of that.” 

“M. de Soissons will command in their 
absence, and ”’—the princess hesitated— 
‘‘and the central provinces have been con- | 
fided to my husband.” 

Madame de Montmorency smiled with- 
out answering. 

“He did not tell me so himself,” con- | 


possesses—his goods, his blood, perhaps his 
very life——” 

“Francoise!” exclaimed the duchess, 
starting up with heaving breast and haggard 
eyes. 

“Chalais and the Maréchal de Marillac 
can answer you,” continued Montmorency’s 
sister ; “ and they have not plunged so deeply 
into the business as Henri has.” 

“ They have conspired against the king,— 
Henri never has,” retorted the duchess 
proudly. She blushed as she spoke, though, 
for had she not one day seen her husband’s 
most trusted secretary depart for Madrid on 
who could tell what secret mission to the 
enemies of France ? 

The Princess of Condé was silent; she 
had said enough to alarm her sister-in-law 
without betraying the secrets of her husband. 





‘*Is THAT SO?” ASKED THE DUKE, ADDRESSING THE YOUNG PAGE.— See page 535. 


tinued the Princess of Condé, ‘‘ but I have 
good authority for saying so.”’ 

Madame de Montmorency seated herself | 
upon her frie-dieu, and replied: ‘‘ So while | 
Monsieur has been alone with the wretched | 
troops given to him by Don Gonsalvez de | 
Cordova, His Majesty and the cardinal | 
have permitted him to march quietly into | 
Burgundy, where not a single town will open | 
its gates to him? Nowallischanged!” | 

‘* Now,” said the Princess of Condé, who 
was deeply moved,—“ now the man whom 
we both love best in the world is bound to 
one who always abandons his friends in peril. | 
He believes it right to bring back to France | 
the brother and the mother of the king ; he 
believes himself called upon to bring about the 


union of the royal family and peace in the | 
realm while, by so doing, he risks all he | 





She began to search with her fingers in the 
tapestry. : 

“What are you looking for?” 
Madame de Montmorency. 

“* The secret door,” was the reply. 

“What door?” 

“Do you not know?” As she spoke the 
princess pressed a small button, and a panel 
revolved upon its hinges. 

“That is how we came—Henri and I—into 
my mother’s room when we wished to evade 
our governesses and guardians. I wonder 


asked 


| he has never pointed out that door to you.” 


She had already passed through the panel 
when she had finished speaking. Madame 
de Montmorency closed the door as her 
sister-in-law disappeared. 

‘‘ M. le Prince isin a great hurry to oppose 
his brother-in-law,” she murmured. ‘ The 
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duel is to the death between the cardinal and 
him, but Henri is not yet vanquished.” 

That evening, as Cardinal Richelieu was 
playing with his favourite cats and dictating 
letters to the governors of certain places in 

Languedoc, the Princess of Guémenée was 

announced. The cardinal courteously 

advanced as she approached. The princess 
was well known to him. She indicated the 
secretaries by a gesture. Richelieu dis- 
missed them. 

“* M. le Cardinal,” said the princess, “ it is 
reported that you propose to go southwards 
with His Majesty the King.” 

The cardinal’s only reply was a slight 
inclination of the head. 

“Should you meet M. le duc de Mont- 
morency—and I fancy that you are going in 
the hope of encountering him,—your emi- 
nence surely will not forget the evidences of 
attachment to your person which he exhibited 
at a time when your eminence’s position 
was not so assured as at present. It was to 
him that the Queen-mother confided your 
safety, and readily he accepted the charge.” 

She hesitated an instant, as she regarded 
the impassible countenance of the cardinal, 
who was once again engaged with his pet cats. 

“These are circumstances which you cannot 
forget without a deep sense of ingratitude,” 
she exclaimed at length, driven to bay by the 
cardinal’s silence. 

“Madame,” he replied drily, ‘I was not 
the first to break the implied contract; I 
did not strike first.” 

He then turned to his favourites again, 
and, courageous as the princess undoubtedly 
was, she did not press the matter farther. 
She retired sick at heart, feeling that she had 
failed. 

Richelieu had not struck the first blow. 
He could scarcely credit the suicidal folly of 
the Duc de Montmorency, for whom 
personally he entertained a real regard. 
Louis XIII., on the contrary, did not. 
He was secretly, and it may have been un- 
consciously, jealous of the good looks, the 
easy manner, and the amiable and joyous 
temperament of the duke. Besides, he had 
never forgotten his father’s remark addressed 
to the President Jeannin : 

“Look at my son, Montmorency,” said 
Henry IV., who loved the lad. “ Look how 
well-made and handsome he is ; if the house 
of Bourbon ever fails, no family in France 
deserves the crown so well as his which has 
always been sustained by the best blood of 
France.” 


The house of Bourbon was still without 
an heir. Anne of Austria had no children. 
The Duke of Orleans had rudely declined 
the union proposed for him with the Princess 
Marguerite de Lorraine. His first wife, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, had left him 
only one daughter. The ambition of the 
Duc de Montmorency was far-stretching. 
The king was quite as anxious to set off as 
was his minister. 

The Duchess of Montmorency had left 
home sad and ill at ease. She made long 
journeys, and took advantage of the summer 
weather to set off betimes of a morning and 
to continue till dusk on the road, quite as 
indifferent to heat, and dust, and fatigue as 
to the complaints of her female attendants. 
They complained bitterly, and commended 
themselves to the protection of all the saints 
in Paradise. Occasionally isolated parties 
of soldiers would threaten the travellers, but 
the escort of the duchess was sufficiently 
numerous to repel all such attempts, and 
when the would-be assailants learned who 
the travellers were, the name of the duchess 
was generally sufficient to intimidate them. 
At length Marie des Ursins reached the 
end of her journey. She entered Béziers, 
but the duke was not there. He had gone 
to Pézenas, where there was an assembly of 
the States, 

It was with regret and reluctance that 
Henri de Montmorency had raised the 
standard of revolt. He had been formerly 
influenced by the Abbé d’Elbenne, an 
emissary of the Duke of Orleans. The 
revolt had already spread into many pro- 
vinces, and the Duc d’Epernon, governor 
of Guienne, only awaited the signal. The 
Huguenots of the south were also red-hot in 
their vengeance against their bitter enemy 
the cardinal, the conqueror of Rochelle, 
who had also levelled the ramparts of 
Montauban. 

In her secret soul Madame de Mont- 
morency had not for an instant forgotten 
the memorable day upon which her husband, 
undecided and perplexed, had entered her 
room, and seating himself at her feet had said: 
“Ma mie, Monsieur has proposed to me 
a grand undertaking, but which appears to 
me a very perilous one, in opposition to the 
cardinal and his tyranny. If it succeed I 


shall be created Constable of France.” 

“As your ancestors have already been on 
four occasions,” replied the duchess, as she 
clasped her husband’s hand, and gazed at 





him with sparkling eyes. 
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“ Yes, as my ancestors have been,” replied 
the duke, smiling as he rose and paced the 
apartment. ‘And how can any gentleman 
support the cardinal’s tyranny? He hood- 
winks the king and causes his authority to 
be despised. He has dragged His Majesty 
into mortal sin in advising his conduct to- 
wards his mother. There is Languedoc 
entirely subservient to me " 

“Go, then,” the duchess replied. ‘Go, 
and God protect you.” Her eyes flashed, 
and her cheeks were glowing even as her 
husband’s. 

The result was that the duke had made 
up his mind when he left that room which he 
had entered so undecided, and had pledged 
himself to the Duke of Orleans, From that 
time the duchess had heard her own counsel 
ringing in her ears—“ Go.” Had she sent 
him to death? 

Monsieur le duc d’Orleans had entered 
Languedoc sooner than had been antici- 
pated in consequence of the king’s expedi- 
tion against the Duke of Lorraine, who had 
given him shelter, and whose sister he had 
secretly married. He had brought with him 
only eight hundred men, and the reserves 
which Montmorency had collected were raw 
recruits without proper arms, and there had 
been no time to train them. The duke had 
addressed himself to the principal Huguenot 
ministers of the province in the hope that 
they would find him some hardy followers— 
and the pastors had called an assembly to 
discuss the question. 

The case was stated to the consistory, and 
the opinion of the meeting was asked. The 
bishop had promised them great advantages 
if they joined the movement. A murmur 
arose amongst them, and at length an elderly 
merchant, rich and well known for his charity, 
rose and said : 

“ Our brethren have suffered sufficiently in 
this country, and they never have had to en- 
dure greater trouble than when they have 
mixed themselves up with great people who 
have sought to foment dissensions. My 
advice is that we keep quiet, and pray to 
Heaven that the right may prevail.” 

“That is also our opinion, Monsieur 
Fontanés,” said the pastors. 

Nevertheless, amongst their flocks some 
giddy-pated individuals had joined the in- 
surgents, but their parents eventually re- 
claimed them. So the Huguenots went 
about their business, and not a single recruit 
remained beneath the banner of Mont- 
morency, 








“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” 
murmured the old men whose sons had 
either fallen in the ranks under the Duke of 
Rohan, or who had seen their houses pillaged 
by the king's troops, and they remembered 
that the governor himself had been at the 
head of those who had burned their houses. 

The ministers of Nimes therefore informed 
the Marshal de la Force of the net of intrigue 
that was being woven by the bishop. The 
marshal, who was encamped at Saint Esprit, 
immediately pushed his light cavalry into 
Nimes, and the bishop having communicated 
with his confidential priests hastened to 
Pézenas. Nimes remained faithful to the 
king, and the marshal complimented the 
Huguenot ministers upon their conduct. 

“If everyone had behaved as prudently 
and as sensibly as you,” he said, “we should 
have been spared much bloodshed ere now.” 

The marshal belonged to an old Pro- 
testant family, many of whose members (but 
not he) had remained true to the reformed 
faith. The old minister to whom he spoke 
smiled bitterly as he answered— 

‘“‘If you and yours had remained in the 
true religion, Monseigneur, perhaps things 
would have turned out differently from what 


they are.” 
The marshal did not pursue the conver- 
sation. 
* * * * Sg 


The Duke of Montmorency was seated 
in his chamber at Pézenas reading a 
letter from his wife, which had been brought 
to him by a page. Marie des Ursins was 
lying ill at Béziers unable to rejoin the hus- 
band she so dearly loved, and whose peril 
she wished to share. 

“You say that Her Majesty has herself 
attended the Parliament to register the edict 
against Monsieur and his followers. Is that 
so?” asked the duke, addressing the young 
page, who was a cousin of the duchess, and 
passionately devoted to the family. “Do 
you know,” continued the duke—“ do you 
know whether any of the long-robed gentry 
have been recalcitrant? such a thing has 
happened ere now.” 

The young gentleman smiled disdainfully. 

“ They voted unanimously, Monseigneur, 
as it is reported they did at Toulouse.” 

The duke blushed violently. The oppo- 
sition of the magistrates in his own jurisdic- 
tion was excessively irritating. 

‘“‘If we succeed they shall pay dearly for 
that,” he exclaimed. Then he quickly re- 
sumed his ordinary good humour. 
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“Our people in the States are succeeding,” 
he said, “ notwithstanding that the Bishop of 
Narbonne has gone out from amongst us 
holding up the skirts of his robe as if it would 
be sullied by contact with us. Who accom- 
panied you from Paris? Is the duchess alone 
in that melancholy city of Béziers, where I 
hope, at all events, to join her as speedily as 
possible ?” 

The page looked down consciously, as he 
replied, “ Madame is not alone—Mdlle. de 
Chazellesand Mdlle. deVignerol are with her.” 

“ And no doubt you are desirous to return 
to that court of fair ladies,” said the duke in 
a bantering tone, for he had frequently re- 
marked that his young relative regarded the 
fair Mdlle. de Chazelles with much affection. 

“When you please to permit me, Mon- 
seigneur,” replied the young man. 

“To-morrow we march upon Beaucaire,” 
said Henri de Montmorency ; ‘‘the governor 
is on our side, and will open his gates to us. 
I have been blamed for permitting the mer- 
chants to leave the fair without seizing their 
merchandise, or making them pay a ransom. 
It would certainly have been a fine thing for 
the governor of Languedoc to turn ex- 
tortioner, and pillage those whom it was his 
duty to protect. As for you, my cousin, you 
shall ride back to Béziers ; there will be no 
fighting for you at Beaucaire, and your arm 
will not be required. Tell my wife that I 
would she were here or I with her, and that 
I have great hopes of the success of our 
enterprise, notwithstanding Parliament and 
the cardinal. Adieu, cousin; commend 
me to Mdlle. de Chazelles; she is a very 
charming young Iday.” 

The young man blushed as he closed the 
door, but scarcely had ‘he left the room than 
Henri de Montmorency rose from his: chair 
and paced the spacious chamber with rapid 
strides. 

“‘Good hopes of success,” he muttered. 
“Good hopes, indeed, I never had—not 
even on that day when I first pledged myself 
to Monsieur, and less than ever since I have 
seen the forces he can command. I have 
risked all. No one stirs, however; we have 
not received two hundred men outside 
Languedoc. Marie has been insulted in her 
home; my goods have been confiscated: 
seals have been placed upon my effects ; 
and Monsieur reproaches me with lack of 
authority! He, who has no troops but cut- 
throats, no money but promises, and who 
dreams of nothing but of Lorraine, where he 
has left his princess! What does he risk? 


He will return to her, but what will become 
of all the brave men, the gentlemen of the 
county? The bishops: will fall upon their 
feet as usual; the merchants will lose a 
littie money, but my poor friends—and 
myself——. !” 

He leaned his head: against the small 
squares of glass in the window, and was 
soon lost in thought. Thé sky was spangled 
with stars, and the silvery moon shone 
brightly upon the sleeping town. Sounds of 
laughter and boisterous mirth rose from the 
guard-house below where the soldiers kept 
watch. The duke abandoned himself to his 
bitter reflections for a while, and then rising 
brusquely, cried aloud— 

“Let us go! If we defeat the king’s 
btroops, we shall soon have towns enough at 
our disposal ; if we are beaten, we must go 
and hold our court at Brussels.” 

Charles’ de Saint Gaudens had entered 
Béziers. He was much disturbed in mind, not- 
withstanding the reassuring messages from 
the duke. He had conferred with some of 
the commanders, who had consulted some of 
the merchants who came from Beaucaire. 
No one looked upon the uprising as serious. 
No one had any doubt of the ultimate 
triumph of the king, nor of his obstinate 
adhesion to the cardinal. 

“They are like true husband and wife in 
their agreement,” said one of the merchants. 

“Oh, our governor is a fool to have risked 
his name and his possessions against them. 
Perhaps his head will pay for his devotion to 
Monsieur. He has always betrayed his 
friends and kept his own skin whole.” 

The soldiers, for their part, were quite 
ready to fight from habit and by profession, 
but they had no expectation of victory or 
plunder. 

“The marshal is stronger than we,” they 
would say, “and he is not hampered by so 
many raw recruits.” 

When the young page presented himself 
before the duchess, who was lying sick 
of a fever, she fixed a penetrating glance 
upon him, and said, “ You do not bring me 
good news, I see.” 

“‘Monseigneur charged me to assure you 
that he had good hope of success,” replied 
the page; but his tone belied his words. 

“He will hope on to the last. He will 
hope even till the scaffold is prepared for 
him,” murmured the unhappy wife, and 
without another word she turned away her 
head. It was then Mademoiselle de Cha- 





zelles who questioned the messenger. 
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AN UNANNOUNCED VISITOR. 


“* Francoise !’ exclaimed the Duchess, in amazement.” 
i 
See page 533 
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THE SPEECH THAT NEVER DIES. 


“ The tongue ts earthly which speaks well of self; ill of others ; and never of God.” ** The 
tongue 1s heavenly which speaks ill of seif; well of others; and always of God or for God.” 


—DeE PONTE. 


(@ OOKING Over some extracts the 
other day, we came to one by 
Lacordaire on the government 
of the tongue which ran as 
follows :—‘“ How is the personality of a man 
to be ascertained? Howcan map, consisting 
as he does of both body and soul, visible 
through one, invisible through the other, 
and whose distinctive nature lies precisely 
in that close union of two substances so 
unlike one another, exhibit clearly before 
our eyes the mystery of his personality ? 
“Were I to see the body only I should not 
see the man; while to see the soul being 
simply impossible, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she has no other means to reveal 






her existence but through the organs of the | 


body, and that is what really takes place, 
owing to the very union ordered by the 
Creator between the spiritual and material 
elements. The soul being the principle of 
our life penetrates the body, dwells in it, 
enlightens and moves it, and though abso- 
lutely unable to show herself in her own 
essence, is continually manifesting herself 
through her operations—the highest of them 
being speech. 

“There you are before me,—you are free to 


be silent, and to hide from me what you are | 


in reality ; but mind, let your lips only open, 
and everything is exposed. In what you say 
to me, whatever that may be, I hear a sound 


that will not deceive me; in your words I | 


read your mind, and not only does your 
mind become known to me, but the very 
rank your mind occupies amongst other 
minds; the weakness of your will, your 
temper, and your heart ; everything will be 
revealed to me. 


“ Speech is the living expression of the soul, | 


it gushes out of it as water out of a spring, 


and is as impossible for you to disguise as it | 


would be to exchange your own person for 
thatof another. Both the awful and melodious 
instrument of communication between spirits, 
speech is at the same time their glory as 
well as their chastisement. It constitutes 


both the man and the judge, it betrays without | 


manifesting self conscience itself. 

“What will be the case should conscience 
open herself and tell us what she is? Speech 
then becomes no longer a mere expression, 


| 
| 


a light shining without from within ; it takes 
up the stranger, and introduces him within 
the precincts of the domestic hearth, into 
that very spot where the soul sits alone, com- 
muning with herself ; there we become guests, 
and confidence, that dear secret of friend- 
ship, gives up to us unveiled, the unseen 
beauty of spirits. Consequently it is well 
ordained that speech once uttered should never 
die. Having come down from heaven to be the 
origin, the likeness of things unseen, it was 
to be like eternity itself, and though transient 


| of its own nature, to melt down, as it were, 





into an indestructible form. 

“The written word is the image of the 
spoken word, as the spoken word is the image 
of the word we /¢ink ; the latter being in 
its turn the image of the sou/ that has pro- 
duced it. 

‘“‘ That transient sound that has just issued 
from your lungs never dies; it is taken up 
on its making its first appearance in the 
world, by an act also of divine origin, which 
will hand it down to posterity the living 
emblem ofyourheart. Indeed, everything is, 
as it were, written down ; every word has its 
own book ; and that which is not written down 
on earth by human hands, is written down in 
heaven by the hands of angels. Every day, 
every moment, the inexorable hand of divine 
justice gathers up the breath of your lips, 
and engraves it either for your glory, or your 
shame, on the tablets of immortality.” 

Such being the case, where are all our 
thoughtless speeches, our hasty and too often 
uncharitable judgments, our back-bitings ? 
Where the slander, so :pitefully framed, that 
cost our neighbour his position in life, his 
domestic comfort, his bright social happiness ; 
that turned him maybe from a genial com- 
panion full of high hopes and aspirations, 
into a morbid misanthrope lost both to God 
and man; or so altered the current of his 
career that he was no longer capable of being 
of the same use to his fellow creatures as 
heretofore ? 

Where, too, the conventional untruths, 
scattered about so freely in polite society, 


| to polish off rough corners, and make things 


run more smoothly toward the desired end? 
The scurrilous jests, the idle gossip, and the 
many other untoward utterances framed only 
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to vex and mortify ; the cry of which ascends 
daily to heaven in one great wail of bitter 
suffering ? 

Where, on the other hand, is the soft answer 
that turns away wrath, and leads to a better 
understanding ; the quiet remonstrance, the 
word in due season, the conversation rightly 
timed, that opened a new and holier phase 
of thought, giving as it were the final test to 
some hitherto wavering mind; the cheery 
word full of love and gentle sympathy, 
breathing hope and encouragement to the 
way-worn and weary, brightening up the sick 
room, and making even the very air resound 
with its tones of sweet melody ? 

Verily, speech never dies, be its character 
what it may, and the serious part of it is that 
it lives not only for ourselves as an almost 
overwhelming matter in respect to a future 
weal or woe, but in it and by it we never 
fail in some form or other to compromise 
our brother. 

Let us examine into the past, and trace as 
far as we can the effect that words have had 
upon us. Words long since forgotten perhaps 
by their framers, but having nevertheless 
such a lasting effect on our own minds that 
only eternity will be able to prove them in 
all the consequences of their upward or 
downward course. 

To what do we attribute our earliest and 
best resolves, and as the mind grew what 
most guided it in its appreciation of right and 
wrong? Whence came the lever that raised 
us out of the mire of self-conceit, untruth, 
etc.—in which perhaps we had long been 
sunk? From what did we derive our first 
impressions of the relative value of people 
and things? Why at some critical point of 
our life did we decide upon such and such a 
course of action when something so much 
better or worse was equally within our grasp ? 
Why follow such and such a profession? 
What first put into our head that fell deed 
that covered our friends with confusion, and 
ourselves with a lasting punishment of 
remorse, or led us to think of that which has 
been the means under God of making our 
chief happiness, or our most galling chain ? 
Why is some one known to us, so pros- 
perous, so beloved, so looked up to in every 
relation of life; while another who started 
with equal advantages is so below par, so use- 
less to society, so burdensome to himself? 

Surroundings may have had something to 
do with it ; the unspoken force of example ; 
hereditary bias; constitution, either moral or 
physical ; necessity ; but depend upon it that 






















































words, either written or spoken, were in the 
majority of cases the principal agents 
employed. 

Words of warning or of temptation ; of 
hope or despair; of bright visions to court 
emulation; or dreary forebodings damping 
even the buoyant spirit of youth; clear- 
sighted words of matured wisdom, well- 
balanced thought, sterling honesty, high- 
souled resolve, noble aspirations, generous 
impulse ; or mean-spirited words of lying and 
deceit, petty intrigue, underhand dealing, 
pride, anger, envy, jealousy, etc. 

Words of purity and holiness, heard first, 
may be, at our mother’s knee in the hallowed 
shelter of a godly home; or spoken by the 
Church when we went to be prepared for 
the battle of life, at our confirmation; or 
treacherous words, the outcome of some sin- 
stained soul, to which we have perhaps 
tempted Providence by giving too ready 
an ear. 

Words, in fact, of one sort or the other, 
the full meaning of which we may scarcely 
have realized when first uttered, but which 
struck hard nevertheless against the sounding- 
board of the mind, causing an undying echo. 
An echo which, blending with all things 
good and holy in the disposition, would not 
be silenced, until it had performed its 
appointed task of encouragement and sancti- 
fication ; or an echo which, emanating from 
the devil (may God forgive the human 
agency employed in the matter), drove its 
victim deeper and deeper down every 
moment into that abyss from whence few 
find egress. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, having induced 
Bias, one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
to select from the flesh of a victim what he 
would think to be both the best and the 
worst part, the philosopher without hesitation 
took away the tongue, which he knew to be 
both the most dangerous and the most useful 
instrument ; and soitis. Nothing can exceed 
the worth of a tongue devoted to holiness and 
morality; while no contagious disorder in 
the world is more to be dreaded, or makes 
greater havoc than a bad one. 

Not only individuals and families, but even 
nations, have been brought to nought before 
now by words, the utterance of which did 
not the slightest good ; were not in any way 
needed ; and only led to strife and blood- 
shed. Many a head laid on the block in the 
so-called good old days, would have lived 
and toiled for God and man to a green 
old age, but for idle, vindictive, and self- 
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aspiring tongues. Many a martyr would | 
have escaped his fiery trial; and many a 
broken"heart have gone to its grave in God’s | 
own appointed time, still carolling its grateful 
song of praise for mercies vouchsafed, but 
for the voice ‘of slander, and the mischievous 
love of gossip ; and thus it is even now ; and 
to whom are we to look for redress from such 
grievous evil? To whom, but to ourselves. 
“T said, I will take heed unto my ways, that I 
offend not with my tongue,” was the vow of 
the Psalmist when he was in trouble, show- 
ing but too plainly the stress he laid on 
the due government of speech; and King 
Solomon is persistent in his warnings on the 
selfsame subject. 

It is related of one well worthy of a niche 
in Westminster Abbey, that he never heard a 
statement made derogatory to another with- 
out immediately asking—‘“ How do you 
know?” If the statement proved to be 
made on hearsay, he was instantly silent, 
showing by his manner his unqualified dis- 
approval ; if, on the other hand, the report 
proved correct, he would content himself 
with quoting the last verse of the 13th 
chapter of St. Paul’s first epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

Paconicus, Abbot of Tabernia, in Egypt, 
was wont to say—‘‘ Nothing bad ever issues 
from the mouth of a good Christian, he 
never speaks of his brethren with poisoned 
words ;” and St. John Chrysostom, one of the 
greatest doctors of the early Church, called 
the Golden Mouthed, because of his words 











full of burning love, writes—‘ Have you | 
anything good to say of your neighbour, I | 
am ready to listen to you, my heart is open | 
to receive your communication with glad- | 
ness; if it be anything bad, my ears are shut | 
against you, they refuse to be sullied. What 
profit am I to derive from hearing that | 
some one has behaved badly? I was 
ignorant of it, and your telling me of it 
can only make me sad. Why do you not 
speak to him? Let us meddle in our own 
business only. We have quite enough to do 
to give an account of our own thoughts, 
words, deeds, and omissions; let us bring 
that restless curiosity and scrupulous ex- 
amination to bear on our own conduct, 
instead of setting ourselves up as censors of 
others, and spending so much valuable time 
in diving into the recesses of other people’s 
hearts.” 

St. Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, 
when hearing anyone narrate a fault so 
patent as to be impossible of denial, was 








wont to exclaim—‘‘ Human misery! human 
frailty. If God did not restrain us we should 
all fall as miserably.” 

Next to slander comes its twin sister, 
detraction, This is a sin of which it 
behoves us to speak in no measured terms 
of reproach, since by it so many are ruined 
for life, and some we fear for eternity also, 
who would otherwise have been ornaments 
to society, and a blessing to all around. 

“The detractor,”’ says Bossuet, ‘can 
never fully atone for the mischief he has 
done, because after every explanation has 
been made and apparently accepted, the 
first impression invariably remains, leaving 
the person branded as it were for ever ;” and 
St. Bernard of Morlaix writes—‘“ Detraction 
must indeed be a formidable weapon, since 
at a single stroke it kills three persons, the 
detractor, the person who is the subject of 
detraction, and the one in whose presence 
detraction takes place. The detractor losing 
the life of his soul, by losing the grace of 
God; the person who is the subject of 
detraction losing his life as a citizen of the 
world, by losing the fair fame that gave him 
rank, condition, and power amongst his 
fellow men ; and finally he in whose presence 
detraction takes place, losing the spiritual 
life of charity, by giving up its interests and 
allowing it to be trampled under foot.” 

In order to put a stop to the detractions 
everywhere abounding in his day, St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury wrote the following and 
had it placed up in his dining hall. 


‘* Whosoever delights to calumniate the absent 
Must know that this table is forbidden to him.” 


An ecclesiastical writer of the seventeenth 
century—an age teeming with unkindly 
feeling—commenting on detraction, says: 
“‘The man you speak against is either your 
enemy or your friend, or neither, but simply 
a man about whom you know little or 
nothing. If he be your enemy, it follows 
that it is through hatred or envy that you 
are led to speak evil of him, a thing that 
even men of the world consider mean and 
contemptible. Whatever you may say to 
the contrary, people will persist in believing 
that you have been deeply offended, and 
that it is out of resentment you speak; that 
had the man been on your side you would 
not have made use of the unchristian 
language towards him that you have, but 
would rather have approved of what you 
now choose to criticise with so much 
vehemence and acrimony. Supposing on 
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the other hand that he is your friend—for 
where will detraction stop ?—what low and 
detestable infamy thus to betray the sacred 
laws of friendship; to hold up to ridicule 
one you are bound to protect or defend 
against any detractor! Or should he be 
simply nothing to you, is it not an act of 
utter cowardice, unworthy even of a slave, 
to deal hard blows on him? If you really 
care nothing for him, why waste your time 
and reputation in fighting against him at all? 
Having never received the slightest injury at 
his hands, why go out of your way to inflict 
one on him? What has he done to draw 
upon himself the poisoned arrow of your 
detraction? You have nothing to reproach 
him with—and even if you had, such is not 
the way a man of honour seeks revenge. 
He has done you no harm, whatever you 
may imagine his conduct towards anyone 
else to have been, concerning which you 
have nothing to do; and yet for the sake of 
a few moments’ unrighteous gratification for 
which you will have to give a strict account, 
you imperil your own fair name in this world 
and your salvation in the next, by dealing 
with him as no honourable man would dare 
to deal with his most inveterate foe. There- 
fore, I say, that whoever indulges in the 
wicked practice of detraction, attacks the 
fair name of his brethren with a weapon that 
no man of ordinary integrity can ever wield 
without immediately disgracing himself.” 

Speaking on the same subject, St. Francis 
de Sales adds :—‘‘ Those who attend pro- 
perly to the regulation of their own con- 
sciences, are not much given to detraction ; 
far from wasting their time and thoughts on 
dissecting the actions and intentions of their 
neighbours, whose conduct may appear cloudy 
and obscure, they enter into themselves and 
use the utmost endeavour to reform and 
perfect their own lives; like bees who in 
rough and stormy weather, retire to their 
own hives to pursue their own home duties.” 
And again : “ Rash judgment produces detrac- 
tion, which is the bane of conversation. 
Would that with a burning coal from the 
holy altar of Love, I might purify the lips 
of men from such iniquity, as the seraph 
purified the lips of the Prophet Isaiah, for 
assuredly were detraction banished from the 
world, numberless other sins wouid be 
banished with it.” 

Tale-bearing, which is another sin of the 
tongue, concerning which we are bound to 
comment, is of so despicable a character, 
that one would fain leave it alone, were it 











not for the miseries it is so constantly inflict- 
ing on a long-suffering world. Through its 
vile means flow three-quarters of the evils 
that infest society. With a ready tact 
worthy of a better cause, an insinuating 
manner, and an assumption of sympathy he 
is far from feeling, except in so far as it 
promotes his own design, the tale-bearer or 
whisperer creeps along, winding in and out 
amongst his victims like some dread spirit of 
evil ; hinting, suggesting, colouring, inventing, 
breaking confidence and misrepresenting, till 
no one is safe who has the misfortune to 
come, in however small a way, within the 
radius of his machinations. ‘The veritable 
béte noir of social life through whom “ hearts 
are broken; brotherly love killed ; families 
upset ; quarrels inflamed ; suspicions roused ; 
dissensions multiplied ; charity annihilated ; 
neighbours set against one another; and 
whole communities of men and women 
brought to sorrow and shame; ” he is every- 
where detested, yet, strange to say, every- 
where courted and indulged. He joins a 
set, and behold, things immediately begin to 
go wrong; bonds are severed and persons 
of the same household find themselves 
suddenly lost to one another without 
any apparent cause, where before perhaps 
all had been harmony and mutual confi- 
dence; friends pass friends with lowering 
looks or averted faces; the hearty smile of 
recognition is changed for the stiff bow ; and 
the cheery “ How do you do,” for the more 
formal ‘‘ Good-morning,” and people wonder, 
fret themselves, and are silent ; and the tale- 
bearer, who alone could unravel the mystery, 
passes on increasing in venom, and elated 
with success. 

The wonder, however, is that all this can 
possibly go on in any well-organized com- 
munity, without some efforts being made to 
arrest its progress. That public opinion 
does not take up the cudgels, and maintain 
its own dignity by driving out the delinquent 
with a strong hand—branding him with a 
Cain-like mark that should effectually put a 
stop to the virulence of his tongue. 

And here I fear we come upon an unfor- 
tunate flow in our moral and social life which 
is anything but reassuring—the curiosity, to 
wit, inherent in some natures, especially 
amongst women, of hankering after the 
knowledge of what others have to say about 
them. 

Many who are by no means tale-bearers 
themselves—good and holy people who 
would shrink with horror at the bare idea of 
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making mischief even in the smallest thing, 
cannot resist the temptation of listening to 
the siren voice of the whisperer, that charm- 
ing creature, who seems to them so harmless, 
who knows every body and thing, is posted 
up in the latest possible information concern- 
ing the affairs of the circle in which they 
move, and can tell for a certainty what 
everybody for miles round thinks of every- 
body; and so the nuisance, arising in the | 
majority of cases from the want of some 

healthy employment to take people out of | 
themselves, and so amend their pettinesses, | 
is not only tolerated but courted. Conver- | 
sation, which ought to be the principal means | 
by which we incite others to virtue, is turned 
aside to worse than trifles. We listen, our 
vanity always predisposing us to imagine that 
what we shall hear concerning ourselves will 
be something good, or if not exactly that, | 
something from which we may reap benefit, | 
either real or imagined ; and we ponder, for- | 
getful of the polluted source from whence our in- 

formation comes, and the dishonour naturally | 
accruing to us from such conduct—for verily tt | 
is difficult to decide after all which is the most 


guilty or contemptible of dispositions, the tale- 


bearer or his willing listener. 
Forgetful also of the solemn warning con- 
veyed to usin Holy Scripture: ‘These six 


things doth the Lord hate. Yea, seven 
are an abomination unto Him.” .. . “A 
false witness that speaketh lies, and he that 
soweth discord amongst brethren ;” andagain, 
‘The words of the tale bearer are as wounds, 
and they go down into the innermost part of 
the belly” (Prov. vi. and xxvi.) 

Concerning minor sins of the tongue, such 
as overmuch gossiping, which is sure to lead 
to mischief and levity, we have not now time 


| to speak, so we must content ourselves with 


quoting the twelve evils enumerated by the 
apostle St. James as originating from a bad 
or imprudent tongue. 

I. It is like a wild horse without bit or 
bridle. 

II. It creates tempests. 

ILI, It is a spark that kindleth a great 
fire. 

IV. It is a world of iniquity. 

V. It defileth the whole body. 

VI. It setteth on fire the course of nature. 

VII. It is set on fire of hell. 

VIII. No man can tame it, though every 
nature of beast hath been tamed. 

IX. It is an unruly evil. 

X. It is full of deadly poison. 

XI. Out of it proceedeth cursing. 

XII. It is a fountain sending forth bitter 
water. 


SH 


A WIFE’S FAREWELL. 


Ou, take my hand in yours, my love, 
And hold my fingers tight ; 

The room is growing very dark, 
Although it is not night. 


I cannot see your face, dear love— 
At least with outward eye— 

But each loved feature on my heart 
Is graven, till I die. 


Your tears are falling thick and fast— 
Nay, darling, do not weep, 

You must not grieve so bitterly : 
‘“«*Tis well with those who sleep.” 


And yet, I like to think, my own, 
That you will miss your wife ; 

That you will sometimes think of me 

Through all your active life. 


For life must still go on for you, 
When I am far away ; 

And hopes and fears will still be yours, 
As they are yours to-day. 


For me, they will be left behind, 
And peace alone will reign.— 

Peace in our happy home above, 
Free from all care and pain. 


“ Our home !” for you will join me there, 
When all your task is done ; 

There we shall meet to part no more, 
There be for ever one: 


One, in our joy and holy bliss, 
One, in our perfect peace, 

United by our Father's love 
Where love can never cease. 


E. L. M, 
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PARISH WORK IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 


BY A DISTRICT VISITOR. 


CHAP. I.—I MAKE A BEGINNING. 


y LLEN, I wish you would take 
my district while I am away 
with mamma,” said a young 
friend to me one Sunday 
morning as we came out of 


) 


o 
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church. 

“Oh! Laura,” I replied, “‘I fear I could 
not, I am so nervous and ignorant. I 
should never know what to say to the 
people. I have heard enough of the dirty, 
drunken men and women that live in your 
district, and I often wonder you are not 
afraid to go near them.” 

“They are not all so bad as they seem,” 
replied my friend. ‘And so you will find 
if you only make a trial. I shall be absent 
about six weeks, and an hour or two every 
other day will be quite sufficient.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can spare that time 
easily if you think I am capable of doing 
any good.” 

“Of course you are,” she replied, as we 
stopped to shake hands before proceeding 
to our respective homes. ‘‘ Mamma and I 
leave for Brighton to-morrow, and I shall go 
with my mind at ease now I know you will 
take my district.” 

“I will do my best,” were my parting 
words, yet as I uttered them a nervous fear 
made me secretly quake at the thought of 
what I had undertaken. 

My friend, Laura Melville, sent me next 
day a list of names in her district, which 
I knew to be in the worst parts of the parish, 
yet on Monday afternoon I summoned up 
courage, and, not without a prayer for help 
and protection, started on my first expedi- 
tion. 

The name heading the list was that of the 
wife of a dockyard labourer, but on reaching 
the street in which she lived my first impulse 
was to turn back in dismay. Before the 
open doors of the houses stood besotted and 
dirty-looking men and women talking loudly, 
the latter with their great, brawny arms 
akimbo, and using language that made me 
shudder. 

Groups of neglected, half-clad children 
were playing about, regardless of a driz- 
zling rain. The gutters, choked with rub- 
bish, were overflowing; mussel shells and 





cabbage stalks lay scattered over the road, 
while an odour, the opposite to fragrant, 
assailed my nostrils. 

My heart sickened at the sight, yet I made 
my way through the crowd with a courage 
which the loungers respected, for more than 
one moved to let me pass. 

They were evidently accustomed to dis- 
trict visitors, and lcoked upon me as a new 
one. 

At length I reached the house in which 
resided the dockyard labourer’s wife, and 
found the steps occupied by a number of 
unwashed, ragged children who had erected 
a grotto of oyster shells, through which the 
light of a candle glimmered. 

“Please to remember the grotto, lady! 
Please to remember the grotto!” vociferated 
the young urchins as I appeared, crowding 
round me as they shouted in chorus, and 
positively impeding my progress. 

In self-defence I threw a few halfpence 
into the ragged caps, and asked: 

“On which floor does Mrs. Bassett live ?” 

“Up in the attic, lady,” cried several 
voices ; “that’s the way,” pointing to the 
stairs which were black with dirt. 

Summoning up courage I entered the 
house, but was almost driven back by an 
overpowering smell of stale fish and decayed 
vegetables, which came through an open 
door from the yard. 

I conquered my repugnance, however, and 
commenced the ascent, although the broken 
banisters and the creaking stairs made me 
expect to fall through at every step. 

On the first landing I found a little girl, 
of about four years of age, seated on one of 
the upper stairs, and crying bitterly. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” I asked. 

“* Mother’s gone,” said the child, “ naughty 
man tookt her away. Jessie got nobody 
now.” 

At this moment the door of a room opened, 
and a neat but poorly dressed woman ap- 
peared. 

‘*Run away downstairs, Jess, dear,’’ she 
said. ‘Don’t cry like that. I will give you 
some bread and butter presently when we 
have our tea.” 

The child dried her eyes at the promise 
and disappeared. ‘Then the woman curtsied 
and asked : 
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“Who did you want, ma’am ?” 

“Mrs. Bassett,” I replied, “ but will you 
let ine sit down a few moments before I go 
up to the attic?” 

* Certainly, ma’am, will you step in?” 

I followed her into a ciean, but poorly 
furnished room, glad of a seat, for the ordeal 
I had passed through seemed to deprive me 
of strength. But as I entered a peculiar and 
powerful smell turned me so faint that I was 
obliged to draw my chair near the open door, 
and sit down quickly. 

“You find the smell of the fustian un- 
pleasant, ma’am,” said the woman. “We 
have to make it up into working men’s 
clothes, but we are used to it.” 

“‘T- do not notice it so much here,” I 
replied. ‘And I hope you have plenty of 
work, if it is your business.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is. Mother and me have 
worked at it for a long time, and we could 
earn a good bit of money if the outfitters 
would only give us more to do, but we sel- 
dom earn more than six or seven shillings a 
week.” 

And then seeing that I was interested, she 
gave me a little history of her troubles, 
especially since her husband had been taken 
to the parish infirmary about two years 
before. 

‘‘This is my mother, ma’am,” she said, 
pointing to an old woman whom I had not 
noticed, seated at the table, “and I’ve three 
children, two boys and a girl; my eldest boy 
works at Waterlow’s; he’s only fourteen, 
and he earns seven shillings a week, and the 
other two goes to the parish schools ; but we 
only pay two shillings a week for this room, 
so we manage to get on pretty well.” 

** And who takes care of that little girl?” 
I asked. 

“What, Jessie, ma’am? Oh, I’ve promised 
to take care of her till her mother comes 
out of prison.” 

“Have you received parish relief?” I 
asked again, after hearing this. 

“Only while my husband was at home 
ill, but now he’s in the infirmary they told 
me, when I asked for help, that I must go 
into the house with mother and the children; 
but we couldn’t bear to do that, ma’am, so 
we struggle on as best we can.” 

“And you have that child to feed also?” I 
said. 

“Well, yes, ma’am, but not always; the 
neighbours often give her something, and I 
let her sleep with us.” 

‘* Where is her father?” 


’ 





“ At sea, ma’am; but he’s a bad man, and 
she’s best away from him.” 

As I rose to go, I said, “ Was anything the 
matter in this street to-day ? There appeared 
such a number of people about; is it always 
sa?* 

“Oh no, ma’am, I’m glad to say, though 
we often have rows and fights here with men ; 
but it was two women to-day, ma’am ; they’d 
been to the public-house, and had a pint of 
beer, and then they quarrelled who should 
pay for it, and at last they fought and hurt 
each other so dreadfully that the police had 
to take them to the station on stretchers.” 

“ How very shocking !” I remarked. 

“Yes, ma’am, it is; but lor’, what can you 
expect from such a dreadful lot as those who 
live here?” 

What, indeed, I thought, witha saddened 
feeling as to my own helplessness, and yet 
cheered by finding one family not sunk to 
such degradation, and actually taking care 
of a little forsaken child in the midst of all 
their poverty. Before I left to continue my 
way up the dark, crazy staircase, I gave this 
industrious woman meat and bread tickets, 
for which she thanked me with tears in her 
eyes and words of earnest gratitude. 

On reaching the upper landing I had to 
make my way through an amount of lumber 
that was quite bewildering, and as I knocked, 
the door opened, and a pretty little curly- 
headed boy met me. 

Turning back, he exclaimed, “‘ Mammy, 
here’s a lady,” and as I entered I saw a 
coarse, bloated-looking woman seated by a 
fire, minus fender or fireirons, washing an 
infant of afew weeks old, in a large yellow 
pie-dish placed in the hollow of a seatless 
chair. The appearance of the room de- 
noted, not only poverty, but reckless dirt 
and untidiness. A bedstead, dirty-looking 
bed-clothes and a mattress, an old deal table, 
two broken chairs and a few cracked earth- 
enware utensils, completed the list of furni- 
ture. 

“ Are you Mrs. Bassett?” I inquired. 

“Yes; what’s your business, ma’am?”’ was 
the reply in a gruff voice; then she startled 
me by calling out as the boy was leaving the 
room—“ Bill, here, look alive, take away that 
pie-dish and give the lady a chair.” 

I thanked her, but preferred to stand, 
feeling safer on my feet than in the proffered 
broken chair. 

“Oh, please yourself, ma’am; I suppose 
you're one o’ they visiting ladies from the 
Society. You don’t seem up to the work 
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though ; but yer needn’t be afeard, you're 
safe enough here,” she continued in a sneer- 
ing tone. “I suppose ye’ve brought me 
some’ut, or you needn't have come here 
bothering,” 

The woman’s defiant manner so alarmed 
me that I said quickly, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve brought 
you a shilling.” 

“A shilling! Is that all? Why the lady 
who came last gave me two shillings,” and 
I saw by the tone of her voice that she 
suspected me of keeping back a shilling. 

A lump rose in my throat, and I felt the 
blood rush to my face with anger, but I con- 
trolled my temper and calmly reminded her 
of what the Maternity Society had already 
done for her. Providing her with a box of 
linen for a month, and tea and sugar and 
oatmeal, with various other things in her 
hour of need, and even a promise that some 
of the baby’s clothes would be given her 
when the box was returned. 

I saw she could not deny all this, and 
followed it up by expressing a hope that she 
would show her gratitude to God by thanking 
Him at church for all His good gifts. 

“As to that,” she replied with a sneer, 
‘*it’s precious few of them gifts I get. My 
husband’s a Roman Catholic, and I ain’t, so I 
never goes to church or chapel; besides I 
ain’t got clothes fit to wear among the fine 
people at church.” 

“But,” I said, “you are not above accept- 
ing help from these fine people, and using 
the baby-clothes they’ve made.” 

“Of course I ain’t, it’s my right ; I belongs 








to the parish, and I was brought up at the 
parish schools, and I’ve helped to make 
those baby things too while I was there.” 

“Then you can read and write, I 
suppose ?” 

“‘ Why, yes, of course,” she replied indig- 
nantly ; “‘and I will say that for your lot, 
they taught me well, and i’d send my boy 
there now, but his father says he’s to bea 
Roman Catholic, and I don’t want to get a 
pair of black eyes for standing against him ; 
I gets enough o’ they black eyes as it is, for 
the most o’ what he earns goes to the 
public, and when he’s drunk he’ll do any- 
thing ; but I’m used toit,” she continued with 
a fiendish laugh, “and I’m a match for my 





husband any day, and after all I’m not worse 

off than my neighbours.” 

All this was uttered in a gruff, coarse 
voice, and with considerable emphasis, and I 
could see plainly that she knew she was 
exciting my horror, and enjoyed the fun of 
doing so. I endeavoured to command my- 
self, and attempted a few words of advice in 
a gentle tone, but they seemed to fall on 
dull ears; and disheartened and sick at 
heart I turned to go, saying, however, 

“Would you like me to come again?” 

To my surprise she replied in a much 
gentler tone, ‘‘ Yes, if you like. I’d rather 
have you call than some o’ they proud ladies 
who takes me to task, and says hard things. 
I think you wants to do me good, but lor’ 
bless yer, it’s not a bit o’ use trying that on 
with me.” 

I was tempted to reply, but checked my- 
self, thinking I had said enough ; so I pro- 
mised to come again, and as I wished her 
good morning I slipped another shilling into 
herhand, I was again to be surprised ; for 
the first time during my visit she rose to 
thank me, adding, as I left the room, “ Please 
come again, ma’am.” 

I descended the stairs with a lighter step 
and a light heart, and rejoicing in the hope 
that I had made some slight impression on 
this hardened woman. 

Alas for my hopes, before I reached the 
end of the street her little boy passed me 
with a jug. Stopping him, I inquired, 
“Where are you going, my boy?” 

“To fetch some gin for mother,” he re- 
plied, struggling as I held him. “ She'll beat 
me if I don’t.” 

““Come with me first,” I replied; and 
taking his hand, I led him to a baker’s shop. 
Here I bought a loaf for him. Breaking 
off a large piece, I placed it in his hand, 
and to see him devour it quite repaid me. 

_I had still a faint hope that on my next 
visit I should find that my words had not all 
been thrown away, but I never saw the woman 
again. On calling the following week, I was 
told by the fustian workers that in a fit of 
drunkenness she had fallen downstairs and 
so injured herself that she died in the 
hospital a few hours after being taken there. 

M. A. W. 
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A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THEY MET. 


A FIELD of ripe, golden corn, with 
scarlet poppies growing thickly 
in between the tall ears, quivering 
n € beneath the intense white heat 
of a July noon. Not one merciful cloud 
showing in the unbroken azure of the sky, 
from which the sun poured down fiercely till 
everything looked bleached and white, and 
the very air seemed to pulse and to be alive 
with heat. 

A steep, shelving bank formed the boundary 
of this field on one side. It was covered 
with a wealth of wild flowers, whilst long, 
fragrant sprays of honeysuckle overhung the | 
blackberry bushes at the top. 

Walking by the side of this bank, heedless 
alike of the tropical sun overhead and the 
weather-beaten old board on the bank that 
declared “ All trespassers will be prose- 
cuted,” was a tall, slender girl with great 





starry dark eyes, a pale delicate face, and | 


short, curly, dark hair, tucked carelessly | 
away behind her small, well-set ears, picking 
the wild flowers with an eager, earnest 
pleasure in her occupation less often seen in | 
a grown person than a child. ' 

She had advanced a little way into the corn- 
field, and was just in the act of stretching out 
a shapely white hand to grasp some of the 
scarlet poppies, when a man came quietly 
along by the foot of the bank towards her, 
and a man’s voice arrested her in her self- 
absorbed occupation. 

“Are you aware that you are trespassing | 
upon my cornfield, young lady? The board | 
would have told you as much if you had 
allowed yourself to look at it.” 

She looked up hastily enough then, with | 
something of mistrust on her face, to encounter | 
John Engleheart, the owner of the field into | 
which she had ventured to stray, in spite of | 
the warning board. 

The intruder saw a tall, broad-shouldered, 
young man in a loose-fitting holland suit, into 
the pockets of which his hands were deeply 
plunged, and a wide-brimmed straw hat. The | 


| caught, redhanded as far as the poppies were 
| concerned, in the act of trespassing. He had 
| large regular features and keen, but not un- 


kindly gray eyes ; whilst his closely-cut brown 


| hair, with the moustache on his upper lip, 


served to give him a more soldier-like ap- 
pearance than farmers usually possess. 

“* T am very sorry,” said the girl, who had 
regained her usual selfpossessed manner 
after a momentary glance at the young far- 
mer, “but I am willing to compensate you 
for any damage that I may have done. I 
really never noticed the board till you pointed 
it out. If you think fit to prosecute me, my 
love of wild flowers will be all that I shall 
have to plead in extenuation.” 

There was a merry gleam in her dark eyes 


| as she made this apology, and John Engle- 


heart was aware of it. An uncomfortable 
idea that he had behaved in a bearish manner, 
and fully entitled the well-bred girl to look 
upon him in the light of a rough country 
fellow, began to take possession of him. 

“ You must indeed be fond of flowers,” he 
remarked in a more courteous tone, “ when 
you venture out at noon to gather them at the 
risk of getting a sunstroke.” 

“It is the only part of the day that I can 


| call my own,” replied the girl frankly, twist- 


ing a piece of long grass round her flowers as 
shespoke. ‘ Iam Mrs. Flashman’s companion, 
and the afternoon is the only time when she 
does not require me to be with her. I have 


| never lived in the country till lately, and so 


it is all new and beautiful to me.” 
John Engleheart’s forehead contracted 
into something very much like a frown. 


| Every one in the village of Fernholme had 


| their own conjectures as to who the said Mrs. 


Flashman really was. She rented a pretty 
lodge, the owner of which preferred living 
abroad, and she had one of those mysterious 
husbands, who are always alluded to in a 
vague manner as “ being on the Continent.” 
No one knew where she came from, or who 
she really was, and in common with many 
other highly respectable people, whose own 
antecedents are well known, and above sus- 


face that looked out from under this hat was | picion, John Engleheart had a rooted dislike 


a handsome one in spite of its stern expres- 


sion, that was just now mitigated by an in- | fortunate in this respect. 


clination to smile at her dismay in being 


towards any one who happened to be less 
In some manner 


that he could not have explained to himself, 
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he felt vexed to think that this girl was in any 
way connected with Mrs. Flashman. 

**Am I to be prosecuted or—pardoned ?” 
she inquired at length as she prepared to go; 
showing but little anxiety as to the answer. 

‘Oh, pardoned, for this time at all events,” 
replied John Engleheart. ‘‘ You must excuse 
me for having said anything to you; only 
you see the corn sometimes gets cruelly trod- 
den down by careless people. If you're fond 


of flowers, and like to come with me as far | 


as the Hill Farm, you can have as many as 
you like from our garden. I’m no lover of 
them myself, but my mother is, and she 
keeps the garden in good order.” 

This invitation, given in the good-natured 
manner with which one would offer cakes 
or sweets to a child, was accepted after a 
moment’s hesitation. Together the two left 
the cornfield, and turned into the welcome 
shade of a lane where the trees met over- 
head, forming a cool green gloom, and ferns 
grew thickly on the damp mossy banks ; 
then coming out into the glare of the noon- 
day sun once more, at the top of the lane, 
where on the high open ground stood the 
farmhouse that John Engleheart’s father and 
grandfather had owned before him, exposed 
to the fiercest heat of summer, and the 
most intense cold of winter. 

It was a long, low, many-gabled building 


with a weathercock surmounting each gable, | 


and a tangle of ivy, clematis, and wood- 
bine climbing almost up to the chimney- 
pots. It stood in the centre of a real old- 
fashioned country garden; such a garden 
as, with the present fierce desire for utiliz- 
Ing every inch of ground, is seldom to be 
met with now. A wide, rambling, irregular 
place, with little box-edged paths meander- 
ing about all over it, and where the fruit 
trees and vegetables grew indiscriminately 
with the beds of lavender, the tall white 
lilies, the rose bushes, the sunflowers, the 
love-lies-bleeding, and the many other 
blossoms that a country garden can boast of. 

The house stood at some distance from the 
village, and it commanded a splendid view 
far away over breezy, gently undulating downs, 
dotted here and there by farms and villages, 


to where the sea lay like a faint blue speck | 


on the horizon. 

“Sit down and rest yourself,” said John 
Engleheart to his visitor, pointing to a seat 
under a wide-spreading elm, ‘‘ whilst I gather 
your flowers.” 

The girl obeyed, and sat there drinking in, 
with the quiet ecstasy of a beauty-loving 


nature, the scene around and before her, 
whilst the farmer went about the garden pick- 
ing roses, honeysuckles, wild briar, geranium, 
and pansies, bunching them up together in a 
man’s usual clumsy, ungraceful manner. 

“Thank you, very much,” she said when 
he brought the great nosegay to her at last, 
burying her face in the fragrant blossoms; and 
John Engleheart, although the most prosaic 
| of mortals, could not help thinking that with 
her fragile, delicate beauty, she was the fairest 
flower of all. ‘ What a lovely place this is. 
The view over the downs stretching away to 
the sea is the best that I have ever seen.” 

“ Yes, it is not bad,” replied the farmer, 
who may have looked at it on an average 
about twice ina year. “When you're used 
to it, though, as Iam, you don’t think half 
so much of it.” 

“T suppose not,” she continued ; ‘‘ and yet 
it seems to me that I could never grow tired 
of it if I saw it afresh every day of my life.” 

“You prefer the country to the town then?” 
he asked somewhat earnestly. 

“No, I don’t quite mean that,” she replied, 
“for, truthfully speaking, I love town best, in 
spite of all its drawbacks. I like the stir, and 
| change, and excitement of town life. One 

seems to live so much more intensely in a 
| great city. The country is best for the sum- 
mer time, but the town is preferable for the 
winter.” 

“Sensible people can make up their minds 
to live anywhere ; wherever their duty lies,” 
said John Engleheart shortly, quite unable 
| to comprehend or enter into the craving for 
pleasure and variety that existed in this 
woman’s nature. 

“*Of course,’ she rejoined submissively. 
“ The pity is that we can’t always behave so 
sensibly as we ought todo. I mustreally go 
now ; thank you again for the flowers. You 
area very merciful prosecutor; you not only 
let the defendant off, but you bestow a gift 
upon her into the bargain.” 

“Good day,” said the farmer, holding out 
his hand as he spoke, with a frank, uncon- 
scious air of equality. ‘You have not told 
| me your name, so I cannot call you by it.” 

‘“My name is Rivers, Gem Rivers,” she 
replied laughingly, as her slender hand rested 
for an instant in his strong brownone. “It is 
not a very long name, although some people 
say that it is an odd one.” 

“‘Good-day, Miss — Rivers,” he repeated. 
“You are welcome to the flowers, and as 








many more as you like to come for.” 
Then she went away down the shady green 
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lane, and John Engleheart’s mother, coming 
out from the dairy attired in a flapping sun- 
bonnet and a full, plainly made dress of cot- 
ton print, shaded her eyes with her hand, and 
gazed steadily after her. Mrs. Engleheart 
had well-formed features, that resembled her 
son’s, cold light eyes, and thin firmly-closed 
lips. It was a good face, but a very hard 
one, and the same look of almost austere 
gravity rested upon the faces of both mother 
and son. Gifted with a strong self-reliant 
nature, keen foresight, and industrious, eco- 
nomical habits, Mrs. Engleheart’s qualities of 
head far surpassed those of heart, and a quick 
sense of right and justice hardly served to 
balance her utter want of sympathy and love 
for anything or anyone, her son alone ex- 
cepted. Everyone in the village of Fern- 
holme spoke of her with respect, but not one 
with affection. 

‘“* Who’s yon lassie you gave the flowers to, 
John ?” she inguired. 

“‘ Mrs. Flashman’s companion,” he replied. 
‘I spoke rather sharply when I found her 
in the cornfield, and then, to make up for it, 
seeing that she had not done much harm, I 
offered to give her some flowers from the 
garden.” 

“* What’s her name ?” 

“ Miss Rivers, ‘Gem Rivers,’ she said, when 
I asked her,” he said, dwelling on the name 
a little longer than was quite necessary. “ It’s 
a pretty name and an uncommon one.” 

“Uncommon enough, it’s true,” retorted 
Mrs. Engleheart. She had detected some- 
thing in her son’s voice that served to arouse 
all that was jealous and antagonistic in her 
nature. ‘ Gem! I wonder how any Christian 
woman could give her child such a senseless, 
outlandish name. I think that it was very 
bold in her to come up here with you, a per- 
fect stranger, to have flowers given her, I do, 
and that’s all about it.” 

With this parting shot she went back to 
her churning, and John Engleheart leant 
over the garden gate looking towards the 
wide grassy downs with eyes that took 
in nothing of their beauty. His mother’s 
words had vexed him. ‘That pretty, self- 
possessed, albeit modest girl, to be called 
bold. The word jarred upon his sense of 
the fitness of things, and he felt angry with 
her for having used it. Why, he had never 
seen any girl like her before in his life. 
With her pale face, small, regular features, 
and dark starry eyes, she stood out in keen 
contrast from the ruddy-cheeked farmers’ 
daughters, who giggled and blushed when 





he spoke to them at chapel or market, and 
who were always so painfully shy, and full of 
awkward self-consciousness. 

“The tongue is a woman’s only weapon, 
and she’s bound to use it, come what may,” 
he said to himself, and then allowed his 
thoughts to stray back to the old, or rather 
the new, point of interest. 

John Engleheart had inherited his mother’s 
strong, sensible, unimaginative nature, but 
without the sharp angles of temper and nar- 
row, stubborn opinions that rendered her so 
unpopular. The fortunate possessor of a 
healthy mind in a healthy body, he went 
about his work in hail, rain, or sunshine, tak- 
ing a keen interest in it all that was a pleasure 
in itself, and enabled him to dispense with 
any other, save an occasional brisk argu- 
ment with some brother farmer, on any 
knotty problem or leading question of the 
day, as he found it set forth in his weekly 
paper. 

All unknown to himself as yet, a latent 
power to love passionately existed in his 
nature; a power that must at some future 
time influence him strongly either for good 
or evil. 

“She may come again,” he said to himself 
as he left the garden and went indoors. “ At 
any rate, I fancy that we have not seen the 
last of each other yet.” 


CHAPTER II. —JOHN’S ENEMY. 


HE latent power of loving passionately 
that John Engleheart possessed, de- 
veloped itself rapidly after that first meet- 
ing with Gem Rivers. The pale, expressive 
face, with the dark, starry eyes, and curved, 
sensitive lips, seemed to haunt him wherever 
he went, and the owner of it insensibly grew 
dearer to him every day. Under some 
pretext or other it was astonishing how often 
he contrived to meet with Gem in the 
village, and to get speech with her. 

Lonely and friendless as the girl was, for 
frivolous little Mrs. Flashman could hardly 
be looked upon in the light of either friend 
or protector, she began to look forward to 
these chance meetings, brief and common- 
place as they were, with a newly awakened 
interest, and she had a pleasant, restful 
sense of looking up to some superior strength 
when the young farmer was by her side. 
Matters went on in this vague, indefinite 
manner till John Engleheart determined to 
put his fate to the test without further delay. 
He did this by intercepting Gem on her way 
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home to Fernholme one evening, and asking 
her, in a somewhat abrupt and jerky manner, 
to be his wife. 

“I’m a rough sort of fellow, I know,” 
he said simply, as the setting sun shone full 
on his handsome, earnest face, bent low to 
read its answer in the startled one beside 
him. “Not exactly what you have been 
used to, perhaps, but I'll make you a good 
husband if you can only accustom yourself 
to our manner of living, and make your mind 
up to have me; think well before you say 
either yes or no, Gem, My love for you is 
too deep and real to be satisfied with mere 
faint liking or gratitude in return.” 

The girl was surprised, pleased, and em- 
barrassed, all in a breath. It was her first 
offer, and blended with the natural womanly 
delight inseparable from such an occasion, 
was a real desire before she gave any answer 
to such a momentous question, to carry out 
John Engleheart’s request, and ascertain as 
to whether love or mere friendly feeling 
reigned predominant in her heart towards 
him. 

“Give me alittle time, please,” she replied 
at length, with a faint pink flush on her 
usually pallid face. “I am so lonely, so 
utterly friendless, that I think I should 
know how to value the love of a good man 
more than other women who have known 
what it is to be loved and cared for all their 
life long. But it has come to me so unex- 
pectedly, and I dare not make any hasty 
decision when the happiness of our two lives 
is at stake. Give me till to-morrow and then 
I will tell you.” 

Then they parted, and Gem Rivers went 
home to be scolded by Mrs. Flashman for 
being absent-minded and dreamy, and 
finally, when her duties for the day were over, 
to retire to her own little room, and subject 
herself to a rigorous course of self-examina- 
tion. 

John Engleheart, with his serious views of 
life, and the duties it entails, and his stern 
contempt for ease and pleasure, was cer- 
tainly a very different being to any that she 
had ever been in the habit of associating 
with. Gem's mother, up to the time of her 
death, had been a singer, a brave, noble- 
hearted woman, who worked hard to support 
herself and her child by means of her calling, 
and the class of people that the girl had thus 
been thrown amongst savoured strongly of 
Bohemianism. Good-natured, careless, plea- 
sure-loving souls, with far more wit and 
talent and genial, sunshiny happiness, to be 





found in their often poverty-stricken lives, 
than ever falls to the lot of well-to-do and 
eminently dull respectability. People who, 
provided they had enough for to-day, spent 
it lavishly, and laid in a stock of hope for 
the morrow. When Gem’s mother died 
some of these Bohemian Samaritans had 
taken pity on the motherless girl, and con- 
trived, between them, to keep her till she 
was old enough to go out into the world to 
earn her own living. She shared in all the 
ups and downs, the joys and sorrows of their 
changeable lives; all that she received from 
them was given ina spirit of kindness and 
goodwill, and she never thought of these 
great friends in after life save with feelings 
of gratitude and regretful love. 

To all these people John Engleheart stood 
out in strong contrast, and in her heart Gem 
felt that this contrast would be all the better 
for her in the event of her becoming his wife. 
Her quick temper, and instinctive liking for 
ease, pleasure, and luxurious surroundings, 
coupled with occasional fits of remorse, and 
ascetic self-denial and repression, were 
always driving her into extremes. Her 
nature was an ill-regulated one; no dis- 
criminating hand had ever separated the 
flowers in it from the weeds, and they grew 
in wild confusion together. ‘To be able to 
look for help and assistance to some one 
better and stronger than herself, some one 
who knew nothing of such mental ebbs and 
flows, was exactly what she needed. This 
harbour of refuge, the love and the comfort- 
able home that had been offered, might be 
hers if she could but make up her mind to 
accept the quiet monotony of country life, 
and John Engleheart into the bargain. 

Did she love him well enough in return 
to feel justified in accepting his offer? This 
was the question for which she sought an 
answer that evening. She must have ended 
by finding one that satisfied her at last, for 
when she went to their trysting place on the 
next day it was to pledge herself to be John 
Engleheart’s wife. 

When Mrs. Engleheart was informed by 
her son of his approaching marriage, after 
oneshort outburst of bitter, vain remonstrance, 
she made no further protest, and persisted 
in maintaining a grim, threatening silence 
whenever it was alluded to. Her heart bled 
now the time had come when she must be 
content to take the second place in the 
affections of the one being, one really loved, 
but it bled inwardly, and she bore her trouble 
with stoical fortitude. Mothers whose sons 
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married in a way to please them were the 
exception, not the rule, and she could not 
expect to take rank among these fortunate 
exceptions. 

If he had only chosen to marry one of the 
village girls, over whom she could have 
tyrannized in a motherly, superior fashion, 
liking her all the better for being able to do 
so, she would not have felt it half so keenly. 
But this girl, with her refined, ladylike 
manner, her unconscious superiority, the 
result of superior education and a knowledge 
of the world as it existed beyond Fernholme, 
must needs be placed on a different footing 
from the first, and this was the reason why 
Mrs. Engleheart disliked her. 

John Engleheart made his preparations 
for the coming of the new inmate, with a 
deep, steady joy reflected from the glad 
golden future, meanwhile. He had some of 
the old rooms at the farm painted and 
papered, and partly refurnished ; he bought 
a cottage-piano and had it placed in the best 
sitting-room, together with a pretty work- 
table, and aneasy chair. His mother watched 
all these innovations with silent contempt ; 
she would have preferred a daughter-in-law 
who was more intimate with milk pans than 
pianos. 

Mrs. Flashman, whose mysterious husband 
had really come home at last, and who had 
consequently gone up several degrees in the 
good opinion of Fernholme generally, gave 
Gem a severe scolding when she heard of 
what was about to take place, and several 
handsome presents. She cried when the time 
came to part from her companion, for she 
was by no means an unkind or ill-natured 
woman, and declared that, in marrying a 
farmer, Gem was simply ‘throwing herself 
away, and that she would be sure to grow 
tired of a country life ere six months had 


cussions, anti-Papist meetings, and _ tea- 
parties. In spite of her happiness, Gem 
could not repress a little shudder as she 
remembered that twice on every Sunday she 
must come here with her husband, who was 
a staunch dissenter, and listen to long and 
excitedly-delivered sermons from the ex- 
tremely unclerical-looking personage who 
had just made them man and wife. 

She forgot both minister and chapel, how- 
ever, when they were speeding away from 
Fernholme to spend a week at the seaside, 
and the memory of them came back to her 
no more throughout the whole of that pleas- 
ant and cloudless little honeymoon. 

When it came to an end, all too soon, as 
Gem thought, they went back to the Hill 
Farm ; John to enter into his work with more 
zest than ever now the wish of his heart was 
attained, and the girl he loved had become 
his wife, whilst Gem faced the more difficult 
task of learning duties hitherto unknown to 
her, and accustoming herself to all that was 
difficult or trying in her new life. There was 
no fine ladyism about her, and she insisted 
on taking a full share of the work of the farm 
that had previously been performed by old 
Mrs. Engleheart and the maid-servant alone. 
If only John’s mother would have softened 
towards her, and treated her with familiar 
kindness instead of the distant civility that 
often chilled and saddened her, John’s wife 
would have been a very happy woman. 

One day, when they had been married 
some few months, old Mrs. Engleheart came 
downstairs, after the early dinner, in all the 
splendours of a black silk dress and Sunday 
bonnet, and announced her intention of going 
to take tea with the wife of a neighbouring 
farmer. 

Gem could not help feeling relieved when 
she was gone, and the stern, disapproving 
personality that overshadowed everything 





passed.” 

The girl herself thought differently. To 
her all the favour seemed to be on John 
Engleheart’s side, not on her own, and she 
looked forward to their marriage as the com- 
mencement of a far higher and better life 
when she, no longer a stray waif of society, 
would have her definite place in the world, 
and a round of love-lightened duties and 
quiet home pleasures to occupy her time. 

They were married in the Methodist 
Chapel at Fernholme, on a pleasant, sun- 
shiny day early in spring. This chapel was 
a small, bare, whitewashed building, and the 
minister of it was a small, dapper-looking 
man, who shone brightly at theological dis- 


had disappeared with her. She put on one 
of her prettiest dresses, tied her soft, curly, 
dark hair back with a blue ribbon, and after 
setting the tea-table in readiness, went out 
towards the fields to meet her husband. 

As he came along under the trees by 
himself, whistling a tune, he was agreeably 
surprised by a tall, slight figure starting up 
suddenly before him from the hedge, and 
by feeling a kiss imprinted on his sunburnt 
face. 

** You may repeat that surprise as often as 
you like,” he said, when the kiss had been 
returned with interest. 

** You dear old stupid ; it would be a sur- 
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prise no longer then, and do you think that 
it is likely I should care to compromise my 
dignity by running out to meet you like this 
every day? Remember, if you please, that 
I am a staid matron now,” she retorted, with 
the old merry gleam in her dark eyes. 

A little while afterwards, when John was 
leaning back in his old elbow chair, watching 
the “staid matron” pouring out tea, she 
chanced to say to him suddenly : 

“John, did you ever have such a thing as 
an enemy ?” 

“Why do you ask?” he replied, with a 
contraction of his brow that she did not fail 
to notice. 

“Something your mother said the other 
day about an injury, and you never forgetting 
it, first made me wonder.” 

“You are my wife,” he continued, “and you 
have aright to know about it, otherwise I am 
not fond of alluding to the past. There is one 
man in the world I call enemy; one man 
whom, sooner or later, I will hunt down, and 
hand over to the justice he has cheated 
so long.” 

He spoke in a slow, determined manner, 
far more impressive than the most violent 
passion could have been. 

“Who is this man, and what has he done to 
incur such bitter hatred?” asked Gem 
thoughtfully. 

“He called himself a doctor,” said John 
Engleheart, “and I was a mere lad when he 
first came to the Hill Farm to lodge. He 
said that his health had broken down through 
stress of work, and he wanted quiet and 
change of air. It had been a bad year for 
us ; the sheep had had the rot, the hay had 
been spoiled by the rain, and we were glad to 
have him. As if to compensate us for the 
other losses there was an unusually good wheat 
harvest, and my father, who had been very 
despondent, grew hopeful again. He went 
to the county town, some fifteen miles from 
here, to sell his wheat, and Dr. Ellis, who 
had by this time grown very friendly and 
confidential with us all, went with him. 
Gem! what is the matter with you?” 

For Gem had suddenly grown deadly pale, 
and there was a startled look on her face that 
he could not understand. 

“Tt is only the heat,’ she murmered, 
“ pray go on.” 

“He started for home with his money in 
bank notes in his pocket-book, and Doctor 
Ellis, curse him, in the dog-cart by his side. 
The next morning he was found by a coun- 
tryman lying on the high road, bleeding and 


unconscious, his watch, purse, and pocket- 
book all gone. 

‘**We brought him home and nursed him 
back to life and reason, but he was never the 
same man again, what with the injury and 
the anxiety consequent upon the loss of the 
money, and he did not live long afterwards. 
Ellis had struck him over the head with a 
blunt instrument in the dark, he said, and 
he knew nothing more till he found us all 
round him at home. Twice I have been 
upon the villain’s track already; the third 
time I shall find him.” 

Old Mrs. Engleheart came back at this 
moment with the important news that a fox 
had run off with her neighbour’s gander, and 
that it would be as well to look after their 
own poultry yard, and the conversation came 
to an end. 


CHAPTER III.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


EM found her married life to be very 
pleasant on the whole, if slightly 
monotonous; and whenever she detected her- 
self in a wistful longing for the cheerful 
society, the books, the amusements, and the 
general whirl of life in a large city to which 
she had been accustomed, she stifled the 
longing as quickly as possible, and strove to 
engross her time and thoughts more com- 
pletely than ever with her new home duties. 
The mere attempt to do right alone is sure 
to bring a certain amount of peace with it, 
and Gem, with her husband’s strong, loving 
nature to cling to, was far happier than 
countless other human beings. What few 
thorns lay in her path were chiefly planted 
there by old Mrs. Engleheart. 

That good woman still persisted in treating 
her son’s wife with cold and distant civility. 
There was a great gulf between these two 
women, formed by the difference of thought, 
habit and education. Gem on her part was 
anxious and willing to have this gulf bridged 
over, and a more friendly footing established 
between her mother-in-law and herself. 
Mrs. Engleheart, however, would not do her 
share towards bringing about a better state 
of things, and the consequence was that it 
still yawned wide and deep between them. 
John, too, had quickly changed from the 
lover to the husband, Gem fancied ; that is to 
say, although he prized his wife more than 
ever since their marriage, he behaved towards 
her as if they had been married for many 
years, and seldom thought of making the 
slightest demonstration of love. Each knew 
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that they loved each other, he would have 
said, and what need was there to repeat this 
fact so often, or waste time in silly, senti- 
mental dallying ? He knew nothing of what 
Gem endured patiently through the long 
days whilst he was away from the house, 
and the women were left to themselves, or 
how eagerly she looked forward to his return 
in the evening with a loving word, a caress 
to help and encourage her on. How 
should he know anything about it, or who 
was to tell him? 

The Sundays that Gem had looked forward 
to with something like dread, because they 
would entail two attendances at Ebenezer 
Chapel, proved by degrees to be very far from 
unpleasant after all. The prim, dapper little 
minister had departed, greatly to her satisfac- 
tion, and another and a very different one had 
come to take his place. When Gem had 
listened to him a few times she found herself 
growing reconciled to the bare, unadorned 
chapel, the often nasal singing, and the long 
prayers, which, used as she had formerly been 
to the beautiful and impressive service of the 
church, she had at first regarded with an 
unjust amount of dislike and prejudice. 

The new minister was a tall man with 
stooping shoulders, and a grave, benevolent 
face, seamed with deep furrows that told of 
severe trials undergone at some earlier 
period of existence. One upon whom the 
storm of life beating heavily had bent but 
not broken, and who having survived its 
fury was the better able to extend a guiding 
hand to weaker and less experienced 
souls. He preached no abstract doctrine, 
no comfortless generalities, appealing more 
to the minds than the hearts of the hearers, 
as his predecessor had done. His words 
were strong, helpful, and stirring ; he pointed 
to the height of excellence that men should 
attain to, and he did not forget to point out 
the road that led to it, or disdain to take 
human weakness and infirmities into con- 
sideration by the way. 

As Gem heard him Sunday after Sunday, 
a new and powerful influence crept into her 
life, helping her to bear more patiently and 
gently with the trials and vexations of every 
day. Religion, as preached by him, from being 
little beyond a dreary, meaningless word, 
condensed itself into a glad, living reality; a 
deeper knowledge of the love, the tenderness, 
the all-sufficiency of Christ. 

“He is a goodman,” she remarked as they 
walked home together one morning when the 
service was over. “I have liked your chapel 








much better, John, since he first came to it. 
He is no sectarian either. His religious 
opinions are unusually broad and liberal.” 

“Ves, he certainly preaches sound doctrine, 
and contrives at the same time to strike the 
truth home to you in a manner that prevents 
you from easing the burden of it off from 
your own shoulders, and laying it comfortably 
upon those of your neighbour,” replied the 
husband with a smile. “ There is something 
to be gained by listening to him.” 

“ How came you to be a dissenter? don’t 
you approve of the Church of England ?” 
she inquired presently. ‘It seems to me 
to be such a just medium between extremes.” 

“ With some few exceptions I like it very 
well,” was the reply ; “ but my grandfather 
and father were dissenters before me. It is the 
form of worship to which I have always been 
accustomed from a child, and consequently 
I prefer it to any other.’’ 

Some men inherit their opinions on matters 
social, political, and religious from their 
forefathers, as easily and naturally as they 
inherit their houses and lands, and John 
Engleheart was one of these. 

About a week after this conversation had 
taken place, Gem’s husband had occasion to 
leave the Hill Farm for a few days on some 
business connected with his stock. Gem 
watched him ride away with wistful eyes, the 
time always seemed so much longer when he 
was from home ; and then, feeling too listless 
for work, sat down to her piano and began 
to play over a new piece of music. 

She was a good musician, and her art had 
this salutary effect: it could carry her out of 
herself, and enable her to forget for the time 
being all that was sad or irksome in her 
surroundings, as she soared high up into 
the pleasant Eden of thought and sound 
that gifted and artistic souls are permitted 
to enjoy. She was in the midst of an elabo- 
rate, dreamily beautiful sonata, when the 
door was flung open with a jerk, and old 
Mrs. Engleheart’s hard voice made itself 
heard. 

“TI should like, now John’s away, for 
Rachael to give this room a good turn-out,” 
she said with an icy civility, that savoured 
strongly of irony in the present case ; “so, if 
you want to play, and it wouldn’t be incon- 
veniencing you too much, she and I can 
move the piano into the kitchen, and you 
can have it there all to yourself.” 

Abruptly dragged back from her brief 
space of happiness, Gem took her hat and 
escaped from the house, thankful to get 
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away from this woman, who persisted in 
viewing her and her actions with such con- 
temptuous disapproval, for a while. 

She went slowly down the long, leafy lane 
at the back of the farm, with some idea of 
going to pay a visit to Granny Hobbs, a 
bright, cheery old countrywoman, whose son 
worked on the Hill Farm. When she arrived 
at the bottom of the lane, however, a man 
who had been lingering about there for some 
hours, a man whose dark hair was thickly 
sprinkled with gray, who had dark, hollow 
eyes, and a pinched, haggard face, turned 
round and confronted her. As he did so, 
a wave of strong, passionate emotion, of 
mingled surprise and dismay passed over 
her, and she sank trembling down upon the 
mossy bank with a low cry—‘ Father!” 

“Gem!” 

And then succeeded a moment of un- 
broken silence. 

‘* What, not one word of welcome for me, 
my girl, after so long a parting?” said the 
man sorrowfully. ‘‘ God help me, there’s not 
one left to care for me now, and I have looked 
forward to this meeting so long, and come so 
many miles to see you again.” 

“T am glad to see you; don’t think that I 
have left off caring,” she replied, standing up 
and taking his hand in hers, with a touch of 
pity for his loneliness and forlorn appearance. 
‘‘Only you startled me so, and—and—surely 
if you knew all that has occurred, you would 
not have ventured to come.” 

“‘T know that you are John Engleheart’s 
wife, if that is what you mean,” said her 
father, a little sullenly, “ you need not fear 
lest I should be eager to cultivate my son-in- 
law’s acquaintance, Gem. I'll keep in the 
background, provided I can only see you 
now and then.” 

“If the Doctor Ellis my husband has told 
me about, and you, are one and the same, 
you have run a fearful risk in coming here 
at all.” 

“How did you find that out?” he in- 
quired sharply. 

“I heard the whole miserable story from 
my husband’s lips,” she replied. “And I 
knew that Ellis was the name you often took 
when you were in hiding for debt ; and that 
after reading some account of a robbery in 
the paper, that had been committed against 
a farmer, my mother had suddenly fainted ; 
I was too young to understand then. I knew 

nothing of the truth till after my marriage, or 
I would never have allowed myself to become 
John Engleheart’s wife.” 


“Why not?” he demanded. “It was no 

fault of yours, and you are sure to make him 
a good wife. It was a bad business, that 
affair between me and his father. If I had 
not been driven to despair by want of money, 
I should never have done it. The memory 
of it has haunted me like an evil angel ever 
since. I got away to America after a while, 
and I have only just came back again, poorer 
even than when I went. I heard that you 
had come to Fernholme, of all places in the 
world, as companion to a lady, and then, 
later on, I heard of your marriage.” 

‘*What are you going to do now?” said 
Gem despairingly. ‘It will not be safe 
for you to stay about here. - If you had 
only heard the determined manner in which, 
not long ago, John, my husband, spoke of 
hunting you down, and bringing you to 
justice, little thinking whom the words were 
spoken to.” 

‘‘Ah, did he?” rejoined her father. ‘‘Then 
for both our sakes, Gem, yours and mine, 
I had better soon be going. I hope that 
you are happy, and that he treats you kindly. 
I shall go back to town, and try to pick up 
a living there somehow or other. Need- 
less to say, you won’t betray your poor old 
father, Gem ?” 

“T betray you!” she exclaimed sadly. 
“You know that I'd die first. Come here 
again to-morrow night, and I will have some 
money for you. You must not want whilst 
I have anything left to give.” 

Then he went cautiously away, and Gem 
sat down upon the bank, all thoughts of her 
visit blown to the winds, to think over what 
had just taken place. 

Her father, William Rivers, had always 
been a ne’er-do-well, a trouble to himself 
and everyone connected with him. He had 
passed his examination for a doctor when 
a young man, and his friends had obtained 
a small country practice for him. This he 
contrived to lose through negligence, and then 
he had seen and married Gem’s mother, 
chiefly for the sake of the salary her beautiful 
voice could command. He treated her un- 
kindly, spent her money, and then, folly and 
dissipation having been succeeded by crime, 
he had left her and gone off to America, 
from which he had at length returned to 
seek out his daughter, towards whom he 
had always evinced a certain amount of 
affection, even in his worst moments. Gem 
was aware of this, and it softened her heart 
in his favour, in spite of all that bad, bitter 
past. 
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“1 will help him all I can,” was her 
mental resolve as she rose up to go home. 
“ He shall not be driven from bad to worse 
by any unkindnéss from me.” 

Old Mrs. Engleheart met her at the garden 
gate with a very grim look. From one of 
the upper windows of the farm she had wit- 
nessed the parting between her son’s wife 
and a stranger she had failed at that distance 
to recognise. 

“You met a friend at the end of the lane 
just now, didn’t you?” she inquired with 
abrupt candour. “ Leastwise, I saw you 
parting from one when I was up in the 
attic.” 

“Yes,” stammered Gem. ‘“ It was some 
one who is staying at Fernholme for a day 
on their way to London. Some one I knew 
a long time back when my mother was 
alive.” 

Mrs. Engleheart noticed the confused, 
hesitating manner, and she determined for 
the future to keep a strict watch on the 
young wife’s actions, in order to prevent her 
from being the means of bringing either 
trouble or ill-report upon the house of 
Engleheart. 


CHAP. IV.—THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


HEN John Engleheart came back 
W to the Hill Farm it was to work 
himself into a state of serious 
uneasiness, because his wife looked so wan 
and ill. Gem’s naturally pale face seemed 
paler than ever now, and her great dark eyes 
had heavy circles round them. She never 
went singing about her work, as she had 
been used to do, and he often found her 
sitting alone with listless hands folded in 
front of her, and a strange brooding look on 
her face. The high spirits and glad, sun- 
shiny manner had become things of the 
past. 

“ Little woman, what»is the matter?” he 
said to her one day, when he had surprised 
her with the tears coursing slowly down her 
cheeks. “ You were not like this before I 
went away. Some one must have bewitched 
you in my absence. If you don’t soon get 
better I shall send for a doctor.” 

‘J want no doctor,” protested Gem, who 
was but a poor dissembler. “I have not 
felt very strong lately, and I have been 
foolish enough to give way to nervousness 
and low spirits. When this hot weather is 


nothing the matter with me that a doctor 
could cure.” 

“ Perhaps, when the harvest is fairly over, 
I may be able to spare time for another 
week at the seaside,” continued her hus- 
band. “The sea air would do you a world 
of good.” ° 

‘“‘Yes, that would be very nice,” she re- 
plied, brightening up a little at the idea of 
a change. “And now I must go back to 
my work. Nothing keeps depression away 
so well as employment. It is when I give 
up and become lazy, that I-am always 
worse.” 

Every kindly word and look ; every action 
full of thought for her comfort and happi- 
ness that Gem received from her husband, 
only added to the miserable burden of 
seeresy and despair that was slowly but 
surely weighing her down to the ground. 
She felt like an impostor, who, if her parent- 
age were but known, would be viewed with 
contempt, perhaps hatred, by the very one 
who watched over and tended her so care- 
fully now. She had learnt to love John 
Engleheart so dearly that the mere thought 
of seeing him turn away from her with ill- 
concealed scorn was enough to make her 
sick with apprehension. Over and over 
again she wondered what he would say and 
do and think if the truth were only revealed 
to him, and he learnt that, on marrying 
her, he had closely related himself to the 
man who had once so cruelly injured him, 
and whom he had sworn sooner or later to 
hunt down. She would gladly, as far as she 
herself was concerned, have told him all, 
and thrown herself upon his mercy; but, 
for her father’s sake, she dared not do this. 
She feared lest John Engleheart’s stern sense 
of justice would still make him insist on 
punishing the guilty one, in spite of all that 
she would urge to the contrary. 

One evening, when they were walking 
through the fields together, Gem, with some 
desperate forlorn hope in her heart, tried to 
ascertain whether her husband remained as 
implacable as ever on the subject of the 
robbery. One sign of relenting or forgive- 
ness from him would have been sufficient to 
call forth the entire revelation. 

“John, do you remember telling me one 
tea-time, soon after we were married, about 
a great trial that had befallen you years ago, 
and a miserable man who was the cause of 
it all?” she began. 

“Ves,” he replied briefly; “I gave you 
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and maltreated my father; the man whom, 
sooner or later, I shall be the means of 
bringing to justice.” 

She noted with an inward tremor how, in 
speaking of her father, he always kept the 
crime that he had been guilty of, and the 
punishment that awaited him for it, steadily 
in view. 

“‘T have been thinking a great deal about 
it since then,” continued Gem timidly, “ it 
was a cruel, a fearful thing to do, and yet, 
does it ever occur to you, John, that this 
Ellis must be quite an old man now, and 
that he may long since have repented the 
crime that want, in all probability, goaded 
him on to commit ?” 

“Tf he were eighty years old, with hair 
as white as snow,” said John Engleheart 
sternly, “I would have him arrested, did I 
but know where to lay hands on him. As 
to his penitence, that would best be proved 
by his giving himself up to suffer the proper 
punishment for the sin committed.” 

“Tt happened so long ago,” pleaded Gem, 
with a tearful quiver in her voice, ‘‘and 
Providence has permitted you to become so 
prosperous since, that surely you might 
afford to think of him somewhat more 
leniently. It seems hardly Christian-like 
to nourish such fierce resentment against 
anyone else when the best of us are so sadly 
weak and erring.” 

“‘ A wrong act remains a wrong act unto 
the end,” replied her husband, almost angrily ; 
‘and being so it deserves to meet with its 
punishment, no matter how long that punish- 
ment happens to be deferred. The fact of 
its having taken place a long time ago, and 
of my having been permitted to overcome its 
ill effects, in no wise serves to palliate it. 
It seems to me, Gem, that you are really 
taking the part of this miserable scoundrel 
against me.” 

“ Why should you think that ?” murmured 
Gem confusedly, as her last faint hope of 
softening this stubborn Nemesis died away 
for ever. “One must talk of something ; 
supposing that I was vea//y silly and soft- 
hearted enough to plead for his forgiveness 
from you, would you listen to me?” 

“Not if it were your own father that you 
were asking it,” he said, with quiet, unshaken 
firmness. ‘“ Even in that case, justice should 
take its course. Now let us turn to some 
pleasanter subject.”’ 

This effort convinced her of the folly of 
attempting to ease her conscience by telling 
him of the close bond of relationship that 


existed between her and the man he regarded 


with such deadly enmity. For her father’s 
sake, and to shield him from the conse- 
quences of his own sin, she must be content 
to bear her burden in silence. 

Gem had found means of meeting him in 
the lane, and giving him some money, on 
the night after that first interview. Then he 
had gone away, and the fear of discovery was 
lessened for a time. He wrote to her occa- 
sionally, and when Gem knew the letters were 
coming, she usually contrived to intercept 
the postman on his road to the farm, and 
take them from him to avoid all tiresome 
questions at home as to her correspondence. 
To a woman of Gem’s open, honourable 
nature, all this deception was in itself a sin, 
that degraded and lowered her in her own 
self-esteem, although she was quite power- 
less to prevent it. 

If old Mrs. Engleheart was strict and 
suspicious, she was still a very just woman, 
and she forbore to breathe a word against 
Gem till she was quite certain that she had 
good cause for doing so. She kept a very 
keen watch over her daughter-in-law’s 
actions, however, and what she saw and 
heard did not in any way tend to allay her 
suspicions. 

She had seen Gem go out to keep the 
second appointment, and Rachael, the maid- 
of-all-work, had told her that a strange 
gentleman had stayed for two nights at the 
village inn. Putting this and that together, 
with the fact that Gem often intercepted the 
coming of her letters, Mrs. Engleheart at last 
came to the conclusion that some former 
lover of Gem’s had come down here in 
search of her. Some one whom she loved 
better than John, and to whom her heart 
still wickedly clung. She distrusted her by 
reason of her town bringing-up, and superior 
education, things that were, in her opinion, 
by no means conducive to the strict morals 
and unblemished respectability the Engle- 
hearts prided themselves on possessing. She 
gave no word or sign; she never dreamt of 
seeking to win the confidence of the poor, 
worried, distressed young wife herself, but 
she watched and waited till the time should 
be ripe for her son to receive the full benefit 
of a warning disclosure. 

Thus, with John in blissful unconscious- 
ness of the domestic storm that was slowly 
but surely brewing around him ; with Gem 
nervous, unhappy, and apprehensive ; and 
with old Mrs. Engleheart ever on the watch 








to discover fresh facts, matters could not fail 
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to work themselves up by slow degrees to a 
crisis. 

This crisis was at length brought about in 
the following manner. One day, when Gem 
was in the garden picking raspberries and 
currants for a pudding, a country boy put a 
note into her hand from the other side of the 
fence, saying as he gave it to her: 

“Tt’s from the gentleman what’s staying 
down below at the inn, ma’am.” 

Gem trembled from head to foot as she 
opened this note which came from her father, 
and hurriedly ran over its contents. “Was 
she never to be freed from this haunting 
terror?” she asked herself impatiently. 
‘What could have brought him back again 
to run fresh risks? ”’ 

The note, which bore no signature, ran as 
follows :— 


“My darling Gem,— ; 

“T really could not stay in town any 
longer ; it was a mere question of starvation 
or the workhouse for me there. I was 
unable to obtain any employment, and the 
people who might have helped me, had 
either gone away or grown shy of recognising 
me again. I have made up my mind to go 
to Paris, to an old American acquaintance, 
who I am sure will do something for me; 
I must see you again before I go, and if 
you could lend me a little money to pay 
the travelling expenses I should be extremely 
glad. Meet me at the stile, close to the 
railway station, in an hour’s time. Take 
care before coming that your husband is out 
of the way.” 


Gem crumpled this epistle up in her hand 
when she had read it, and then thrust it 
into her pocket. Going into the house 
she put all her little hoard of sovereigns 
in her purse, and after waiting for a while, 
took her hat down from its peg in the wide 
old passage, and went noiselessly out again. 

She had not been gone long when her 
husband came in from the fields. He was 
hot, and tired, and dusty, but the first 
thing he did on entering the cool, roomy 
kitchen was to look round for Gem. 

“Where’s Gem, mother ?” he inquired, on 
finding no traces of her either in kitchen or 
parlour. 

**She’s out,” said old Mrs. Engleheart, 
who had made her mind up on this very 
morning that John should no longer be kept 
in ignorance of his wife’s perfidious conduct. 
“ And the best thing that you can dois to go 


and look after her. I’ve held my tongue for 
a long time rather than I would make strife 
between a man and his wife, but I’ll speak 
the truth now, in spite of everything. It’s 
nothing more than my duty.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded her son 
in all astonishment. 

“JT mean that your wife is not going on 
as a woman who owns the name of Engle- 
heart, and who has married into a respect- 
able family, ought to do,” was the reply. 

“Gem not going on as she ought to do?” 
repeated John Engleheart slowly; “re- 
member, that although you are my mother, 
you must be careful what you say concerning 
my wife.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” she retorted. “A 
girl that two years ago you didn’t know the 
existence of, is thought a great deal more of, 
and her word stands higher than me or mine. 
Z’m only your mother. Do you think that 
any woman ought to receive letters, and hold 
meetings with a stranger times and often, 
without saying a word of it to her husband, 
pray?” 

“‘ How do you know that she has done so?” 
said John Engleheart. “It is a miserable 
falsehood ; somebody has been deceiving 
you, my Gem would not be guilty of such 
conduct.” 

“My own eyes and ears have told me,” 
replied his mother. “It’s been going on 
for months, only I wouldn’t say anything till 
I was quite sure that I had made no mistake. 
The last proof I needed to assure me that 
she was in communication with somebody 
that she wants us to know nothing about, 
came this morning.” 

‘‘ For pity’s sake speak out then and tell 
me all you know,” he said in a strangely 
altered voice. ‘‘I never once thought of 
having to bear such a blow as this. Id far 
rather that one of us had died first.” 

“‘Smith’s boy came and slipped a note 
into her hand when she was in the garden 
this morning,” continued Mrs. Engleheart, 
“and she went off out soon afterwards. I 
caught the boy and made him tell me 
that some gentleman had given him the 
note, and was waiting near the station 
for her to come by way of reply. Now you 
know everything.” 

Without another word John Engleheart 
turned away from his untasted meal, and 
took the path that led towards the small 
country station ; a perfect tempest of rage, 





and fear, and grief rending his strong, loving 
heart. 
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Gem had spoken with her father, had 
wished him good-bye, and waved her hand- 


of the station. Wher she turned away witha 


momentary respite from anxiety now he was 
really gone, it was to find herself face to face 
kerchief to him as the train steamed slowly out | with her husband, who had but just entered 


| 


| upon the platform. 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH THE GHETTO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


ff ANON M. escorted his wife and | 
9 myself through the Ghetto, or | 
Jews’ quarter, this morning. The 
4) air was cold, colder than I have 
~ yet felt it. Snow had fallen, and 
lay for some time on the house-tops and 
in shady places. Wagons and wine-carts 
coming in from the Campagna were thickly 
covered with it. We had to start early, 
because there are so many churches to be 
seen in that neighbourhood, and they almost 
all close very soon in the day. Passing’ by 
the church of St. Augustine on our way, we 
looked in, and found the shrine of the Virgin 
lighted up, and a number of devotees kneel- 
ing around it. This Virgin is held in great 
‘veneration by the Romans. The marble 
figures of both mother and child are half 
covered by a profuse quantity of rich and 
valuable jewellery, presented as votive offer- 
ings. Each person, as he or she got up to 
go, dipped one finger into the blessed oil 
of the lamp which burns perpetually before 
the shrine. I suppose it is considered 
efficacious in some ailment or other. Ina 
side-chapel, beneath an altar, lies a waxen 
image, superscribed 
Corpus S. BENEDICT. 

I do not know who Saint Benedicta was, but 
this figure, dressed in what is said to have 
been the old Roman garb, looks like a female 
circus rider, neither more nor less, and the 
uninformed mind feels shocked at the idea of 
its representing a saint beneath an altar. The 
face is very pretty. A little reliquary standing 
at the head contains, as I suppose, some of the 
saint’s bones orashes. The whole is usually 
concealed by a curtain, which was, however, 
withdrawn to-day, on account of some festival 
connected with the church. A little lamp burnt 
before the shrine, and on the ground about 




















it lay a number of small coins, placed there 
by worshippers to pay for the oil. On one 
of the pilasters of this church there is a 


celebrated fresco by Raphael, representing 


the Prophet Isaiah. 





Early in the day as it was, we found St. 
Bartolomeo already closed when we got 
there. It is built on an island of the Tiber, 
connected with the mainland by a bridge, 
called the Ponte S. Bartolomeo. We had to 
ring at the Franciscan monastery to ask to 
be let in. High above our heads, a grille 
opened and a voice, as from the skies, asked : 
“Chi 2 1a ?”—* Who is there?” 

By-and-by an old monk unbarred the 
door of the church and showed us over it. 
It is a basilica, founded a.p. 1000. The 
nave and aisle are divided by red granite 
columns, said to be relics of an ancient 
temple. In front of the high altar is a very 
beautifully carved marble well. I asked 
whether it was very ancient. 

“ Ves, yes,” answered the old friar, ‘‘antico, 
antico—long before the times of the heretics. 
That dates from the early Catholic times— 
before the times of the heretics, before 
the times of the heretics,” he mumbled 
on. Even Mrs. M. could not refrain from 
smiling at this novel mode of marking its 
antiquity. In S. Trinita de Pellegrini we 
saw Guido Reni’s altar-piece, “The Trinity,” 
a singularly conceived picture, in which God 
the Father is the chief figure. The Holy 
Spirit is represented as a dove in His bosom, 
and below is the Saviour dying upon the 
cross. The two angels at the feet are the 
only pleasing part of the group. 

One of the objects of interest in the 
Ghetto is the Cenci Palace, where once the 
lovely Beatrice Cenci lived and suffered, 
and where Giacomo, the head of the family, 
took a heart-rending leave of his wife and 
little children, when he,*his mother, and 
innocent young sister, were on their way to 
the scaffold. The palace has been con- 
verted into an ordinary dwelling-house, and, 
except from association, no longer possesses 
any attraction. Then there is the fish 

market, held amidst the remains of a fine 
old colonnade dating from ancient times, 
the fish lying upon slabs of solid marble of 
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imperial days, probably dug up from the 
ruins; and very ‘odd fish” some of them 
truly are—of the star-tribe and others, con- 
sidered by us uneatable— and almost as 
nasty-looking as those one sees bought and 
sold by the poor in Venice. 

The name “ Ghetto” is derived from the 
Hebrew word “chat,” meaning broken, cast 
off, abandoned. The chief Jewish settlement 
in imperial times was nearly on the site of 
their present abode, but they were not com- 
pelled to live here, and also had a large colony 
in the Trastevere, a district on the opposite 
bank of the Tiber, connected with the Ghetto 
proper by a bridge, the Ponte Quattro Capi. 
The Jews were first shut up within the walls 
of the Ghetto by Pope Paul IV., and com- 
manded never to come out except in yellow 
hats or yellow veils. The Jews’ quarter was 
at that time, 1556, enclosed by walls, which 
reached from the Ponte Quattro Capi to the 
Piazza del Pianto, or “place of weeping,” 
which name bears witness to the grief of the 
people when first forced into their narrow 
confines. 

Opposite the gate of the Ghetto is a 
church erected by a converted Jew, with a 
painting of the crucifixion on its outside 
wall, and the inscription below in Hebrew 
and Latin, from Isaiah Ixv. 2:—“ All day long 
I have stretched out My hands to a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people.” 

Under Pope Gregory XIII, the Jews 
were forced to hear a sermon every week, 
and public officers were sent to drive them 
with scourges to a certain church every Sun- 
day—our Saviour’s words, ‘“ Compel them 
to come in,” being instanced in justification. 
This custom was only finally abolished in the 
early years of Pius IX., who also removed 
the limits of the Ghetto, and revoked the 
oppressive laws against the Jews. “ They are 
men,” he said, rebuking one of his attendants 
who had spoken scornfully of a Jew. Pope 
Innocent XIII. forbade them all trade 
except in old clothes, rags, and iron. Bene- 
dict XIV. added trade in drapery, which 
is still very largely engaged in. The 
natrow, picturesque streets of the Ghetto 
are lined with low, dark shops, before the 
doors and low-arched windows of which are 
displayed the gayest scarfs, kerchiefs, and 
plaid stuffs for dresses imaginable. Before 
each one sits an old, very Jewish-looking 
Jew or Jewess, who ries to entice the passer- 
by in to purchase, or at least to hazard 
a bargain. “Cose cercate?” they cry as 
you pass down the narrow alleys—“ Cose 











cercate? —‘* What are you looking for? What 
do you seek?” It is said that everything 
may be obtained in the Ghetto—precious 
stones, furniture, lace, rich stuffs, and em- 
broideries from the East and from Spain ; 
but all these valuable goods are kept under 
cover and out of sight until asked for. We 
only saw one beggar, but many ragged and 
rough boys and children. Some of these 
suggested that we should look into the 
Jewish synagogue, which suggestion we 
followed, although we had considerable diffi- 
culty in preventing them from doing the 
same. The entrance is bya very dirty 
flight of stairs, and the synagogue is very 
small, but rich in decoration of sculpture 
and gilding. On the external frieze are re- 
presented the seven-branched candlestick 
(which is supposed to lie in the bed of the 
Tiber), David’s harp, and Miriam’s timbrel. 
The interior frieze represents the temple of 
Solomon, with all its sacred vessels, and a 
circular window with twelve coloured panes 
typifies the Urim and Thummim. The 
Jewess in attendance, who showed us all that 
she could show us, told us that the synagogue 
possessed a book of the law written 1,50¢ 
years ago. 

On leaving the synagogue we made our 
way to the Piazza delle Tartarughe, to see 
the lovely little tortoise fountain, as it is 
called. Then we crossed by the Ponte Sisto 
into the Trastevere, and visited S. Maria, in 
Trastevere, one of the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful Roman churches. It is said 
to have been founded early in the third 
century by Pope Calixtus I., and rebuilt 
in 1140 by Innocent II. Of late years it 
has been entirely restored and modernised. 
The interior consists of a nave and two 
aisles, divided by twenty-two ancient 
coluunns of varied character, with Ionic 
capitals. The ceiling is finely carved, and 
richly gilt and coloured, a picture by Dome- 
nichino, of the Assumption, forming the 
centre. The whole floor is of inlaid marble, 
in Opus Alexandrinum, and the transept is 
covered with rich mosaic work of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Before the high 
altar is a grating enclosing the miraculous 
fountain of oil, which is said to have sprung 
up on this spot on the day when Christ 
was born! These traditions are marvellous 
things! 

Passing by the house of S. Francesca 
Romana, which we had visited on a former 
occasion, we came within a few steps of it 
to the beautiful church of S. Cecilia, founded 
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by Paschal I., in the ninth century. The 
mosaics in the tribune are of that date, 
and in the crypt are enclosed the bones of 
11,000 martyrs, taken from the catacombs, 
including the body of S. Cecilia herself, 
which, however, has long been fast immured 
in its silver coffin in the wall behind one of 
the altars, for fear of its being stolen away. 
According to the archives of the Vatican, 
the body of the martyred saint was discovered 
by Pope Paschal I., in accordance with 
a dream, in the catacombs of S. Calixtus, 
and removed thence by him in 820. It had 
been embalmed, and was fresh and perfect as 
when it was first laid in the tomb, clad in 
rich garments mixed with gold, with linen 
clothes stained with blood rolled up at her 
feet. The tomb was re-opened in the six- 
teenth century, and all the people of Rome 
ran to look upon the saint whom Pope 
Clement then caused to be re-enshrined in 
her coflin of cypress-wood, cased in silver, 
but not until the greatest artist of the day, 
Stefano Maderno, had sculptured the white 
marble figure of the saint, which now lies 
beneath the high altar of the upper church. 
It is most lovely. It represents her as she 
was found after her death, lying on her side, 
the face turned to the earth. The inscrip- 
tion says :—“ Behold the body of the most 
holy virgin Cecilia, whom I myself saw lying 
incorrupt in hertomb. I have in this marble 
expressed for thee the same saint, in the very 
same posture of body.” 

The ancient bath-room of the palace in 
which she was martyred was converted into a 
chapel attached to the church. The old flues, 
stoves, and pipes are all still there. They 
date probably almost from the Christian 
era. Saint Cecilia diedin a.p. 280. On the 
walls are several fresco portraits. of her 
playing on various instruments, and one 
represents her being beheaded. Her perse- 
cutors tried first to suffocate her in her bath, 
and when that attempt failed they beheaded 
her. The tradition is that after giving her 
three blows the executioner left her still 
alive. The Christians found her bathed in 
her blood, and with a deep axe wound in her 
throat, and in this state she lived for three 
days, ‘‘ preaching and teaching with so much 
sweetness and eloquence that four hundred 
Pagans were converted.” The wound in the 
neck is concealed in the sculptured figure by 
a golden circlet. The young monk who 
showed us the church was very enthusiastic 
in his relation of the story of Saint Cecilia’s 
life and death. 





We went into the church of Santa Maria 
in Orte, and found a solemn service proceed- 
ing called the “ Quaranta Gre,” or “ Forty 
Hours’ Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament.” 
In this way the Blessed Sacrament is exposed 
all through Lent in one or other of the 
churches, and a little book is published to 
show the people where they will find it on 
certain days. The church in which it is 
taking place is decorated outside with drapery 
on which is a representation of the chalice 
and host. A goodly congregation was 
assembled to witness the “ Enthronement of 
the Host,” which is done with much cere- 
mony andincensing. A confraternity in blue 
was present, the members of which bore the 
canopy and torches in the procession round 
the church, after which the monstrance was 
placed high above the altar amid a profusion 
of lighted tapers. A litany of the saints was 
sung by priests and people. I felt grieved 
at the useless prayer, and was thankful when 
the list of saints was ended, and the Saviour’s 
name was used instead. A tiny little girl of 
about five, kneeling near me, sang the Latin 
responses quite carefully and correctly, but 
my composure was greatly tried by an old 
cracked-voiced, shrivelled-up woman who 
chanted them in a shrill, high-pitch which 
rang through the church far above every other 
sound. Her neighbours looked round at 
her in displeased rebuke, a handsome brown- 
faced country girl grimaced at her companion, 
three dear little boys, one almost a baby, 
another a little cripple, but all with the 
sweetest most interesting countenances, came 
and gazed at her with a curious expression 
of wonderment, and a stout fervent old man 
kneeling close by interspersed his prayers 
with ejaculations. 

“* Zibera nos Domine,’—‘*Good Lord 
deliver us,” said he, ‘‘ and save us from this 
wretched old woman.” 

“Ora pro nobis” he went on, “Oh! what 
a pest she is !” 

“Te rogamus audi nos,’—‘Hear us, we 
beseech Thee,” and “give me patience, O 
paztenza !” 

And then, with a deep sigh, he seemed to 
resign himself to the decrees of Providence 
and his prayers. 

As soon as the service was over, and the 
priests had gone to the sacristy, before even 
the congregation had dispersed, a silent 
worshipper had taken up his place in adora- 
tion before the host, to be relieved in an 
hour by another, and then another, in un- 
broken series night and day, until the forty 
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hours should be completed, when the host 
is taken down with similar ceremonial and 
put up in another church. 

While the Canon took a sketch, Mrs. 
Mason and [I eat our lunch a//resco, and then 
proceeded to San Francesco in Ripa, attached 
to which isasmallupperchamber,nowachapel, 
but oncea cell occupied by S. Francis of Assisi. 
An old Franciscan friar took us up to see it, 
and turning a handle by the side of the altar, 
he made every panel and picture in the little 
apse revolve, so as to reveal a perfect maze 
of relics. Here was, in the centre, a piece of 
the true cross, a morsel of the swaddling 
clothes of the holy Babe, a shred of the 
Virgin’s veil, and of the linen which was 
about the Saviour’s face in the grave; a 
fragment of the sponge which was dipped in 
vinegar and gall, and a thorn from the crown, 
set in a magnificent double crystal. Besides 
which, there was a portion of St. Joseph’s 
staff, bones of all the four evangelists, a rag 
stained with blood from the stigmata of Saint 
Francis himself, and numberless other things. 
How they can be supposed to have been 
preserved or obtained, I do not know; 
but the old friar’s reverential earnestness was 
very beautiful ; he certainly believed in them 
himself. 

In the side of the wall, behind a grating, I 
noticed a large block of dark stone. “What 
is that >—a martyr’s stone?” I asked. He 
smiled, and looking to see what my face 
would express— 

“Tt is a pillow,” he replied. “It was 
Saint Francis’s pillow in his lifetime.” 

“He lay hard,” said I. 

‘‘ Ah, but he lies softly now,” returned the 
old man, with a very sweet smile and tone. 
We left, placing a small donation in his hand 
for the poor, and he directed us on our way 
to San Crisogono. 

This is a fine old church, dating from the 
fourth century, with a magnificent pavement 
in Opus Alexandrinum, and twenty-two 
beautiful ancient columns. A few years ago 
an Excubitorium of the seventh cohort of the 
Vigili was discovered nearly opposite to this 
church. It consists of a small court-yard, 
with the remains of a fountain in the centre. 
The mosaic pavement is most beautiful. On 
the walls are scratched a quantity of graffiti, 
or inscriptions, of the third century. The 
court lies some forty or fifty feet below the 
present surface of the ground. 

Our next pilgrimage was to S. Cosimato, 
which lies far away from the busy part of the 
town, nearly in the Campagna, with a vine- 


yard slope and ground rising before it. A 
convent of Franciscan nuns is connected 
with it. A young, bright-eyed girl, apparently 
fresh from the wash-tub, in wooden clogs, 
with sleeves turned up, opened the door for 
us, and undrew the curtains from the pic- 
tures, and pointed out to us all that she 
thought worth seeing, very pleasantly and 
nicely. 

From Passion Sunday* to Easter all the 
pictures and statues in the churches are 
covered, and the crucifixes are veiled with 
black. 

The Canon and Mrs. Mason very much 
wished to show me the lovely statue of Santa 
Lucia with her eyes in her hand, to repre- 
sent the form of her martyrdom ; but it was 
not possible to get this uncovered. 

On leaving the Trastevere, we crossed the 
Ponte Rotto, the “Pons Cémilius” of the 
ancients, built in the year 181 before Christ. 
Two of the old arches having been swept away 
by floods at various times, the ends remain- 
ing have been connected by a suspension 
bridge. Passing by the curious little church 
of S. Nicole in Carcere we entered, and 
found it crowded with a congregation of 
poor. Below the pulpit, ona baize-covered 
platform, sat two old priests, one of whom 
was speaking fluently and earnestly, the 
other following his discourse, apparently 
with impatient interest, while the whole 
congregation listened with wrapt attention. 
What a fine picture it was! The gloaming 
light, the frescoed roof of the beautiful 
church, the ancient columns down the nave, 
which once had adorned the Pagan temples 
of Hope, and of Juno Sospita, the upturned 
faces of grey-haired men and bright-eyed 
gitls, peasants in goat-skin buskins, women 
with plaid kerchiefs drawn over their dark 
tresses—because they may not enter the 
church with heads uncovered—tiny children, 
and babes in swaddling clothes,—all seemed 
to be hushed into expectant silence, whilst 
the “learned man” discussed with the 
“ignorant man” some knotty point of 
dogma or religion, which the latter had 
brought upon the tapis. 

Diligent prayer seemed to have been one 
of the subjects mooted just before we en- 
tered, for presently the “ ignorant man ” said 
(it was all done most naturally and graphi- 
cally)—“ But, my brother, I cannot make 
all these prayers, or attend all these masses 
and offices. I have my affairs to look after, 
which keep me at home; my work in the 

* Sunday before Palm Sunday, 
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house cannot be neglected ;_ my family through the church when the “ignorant man” 

cannot be left,” and so on. Suggested, for example, that he wanted to 
“Brother,” replied the other, admonish- | be at home with the old woman smoking his 

ingly, “prayer does not Consist necessarily Pipe when his work did‘not call him out ; 

either in going to church, or attending 

masses, or even always in uttering words,” | 











and once or twice nods or looks of approval 
or disapproval accompanied the arguments 
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he added; “it is the attitude of the heart 
that God heeds, the silent communion with | utter stillness of eager attention prevailed. 
Himself—the intention to follow His voice | I could myself have listened long with un- 
and fulfil His will,” flagging interest, but the Canon warned us 

Here, again, an objection was raised, | that we must hasten on if we Wished to 
which was answered and met in the same accomplish the remainder of our day’s 
Strain, programme. 


We never came upon another of these 


OF ST. AUGUSTINE, RoME, (See page 556) 


of the debaters, but, for the most part, the 


Once or twice a Suppressed titter ran | 
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discussions, although we were told that they 
are held in Rome in the various churches in 
turn throughout the year. 

Taking one of the numberless little car- 
riages which ply in multitudes about Rome, 
we drove off to Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
hoping to find the chapel of St. Helena 
open, as we had understood it was the one 
day in the year when women are permitted 
to enter. However, when we got there we 
found that there was a mistake, and that the 
morrow was the day. The chapel is roofed 
with beautiful mosaics, and the church takes 
its name from the cross brought by St. Helena 
from Jerusalem, which is there preserved. 

Our Polish friends went the following 
afternoon to Santa Croce, and found the 
chapel open and the Princess Margarita (now 
Queen of Italy) there, kneeling in prayer. 
She had come in a plain carriage with no 
suite, and they did not know that it was she 
till after she had left. 

The light was fast waning as we made our 
way along the lonely road towards Santa 
Maria Maggiore to catch the last omnibus 
homewards. Some picturesque bits of ancient 
ruins lay in our path, behind us were the 
Appenines, steely-blue in the grey twilight, 
before us the beautiful campanile and domes 
of Santa Maria, to the left the sculptured 
figures which crown the facade of S. John 
Lateran, showed sharply against sky. <A’ 
warm sirocco blast blew whirlpools of dust 
about our feet, and into our eyes, and we felt 
that we should not be sorry to reach a more 
peopled quarter of the town. It is pitiable 
to see the tall, square, tasteless, modern 
houses which are being built hereabouts. 
What a different scene will the traveller of 
twenty years hence probably behold to that 
which our eyes dwelt upon this evening ! 

We had received an invitation to go to 
Mr. Halswelle’s studio to see his new picture, 
“Non Angli sed Angeli,” before it was sent 
off to England for the Academy. We were 
told that we should find all the English in 
Rome there, and although we went late, the 
large studio was still crowded. 

The picture pleased us very much ; the 
subject was Gregory, afterwards Pope, find- 
ing a party of little English captives in the 
market-place, struck with pity and admira- 
tion as he beholds their fairness and their 
sadness. They are seated on the steps of 
the Pantheon, a woebegone little group, 
leaning against the grand columns of the 
facade, some of them asleep. Over against 

them stand Gregory and his companions, 








with a dark Roman peasant woman and her 
two children in the foreground. The 
mother’s heart in the woman is evidently 
touched ; her own children are a curious 
contrast to the others. Mrs. M., no mean 
critic, liked the picture and its treat- 
ment; only she thought the two groups of 
figures were too isolated the one from the 
other. It was interesting to hear the re- 
marks made around us, and the good wishes 
for the picture’s success, uttered as people 
came and went. 

“Well,” said one pretty girl, as she shook 
the artist’s hand, ‘‘I shall pity the com- 
mittee’s taste if it is not accepted.” 

* And,” added a gentleman, who also was 
just making his adieus, “we shall expect 
it to be well hung. We shall be satisfied if 
it is just about the height that it is now, not 
any lower, nor yet any higher,” and so on. 

Mrs. H—— was in the room doing the 
honours, and the studio itself was a picture, 
draped as it was with bits of costume and 
colour on all sides. Some pretty little 
studies were on the walls, and on a couple of 
easels two oil paintings, nearly as large as the 
“Non Angli sed Angeli.” One was a view 
of Rome from the Pincian Hill; the other, 
Cardinal Antonelli passing from the Vatican 
through a crowd of obsequious valets in 
gala liveries—a very rich piece of colouring. 
The picture was taken from a photograph 
after the cardinal’s death, and considered 
very like him. 

Leaving the Canon with his artist friend, 
Mrs. Mason and I took our way homewards 
somewhat tired after our long day’s doings ; 
but hearing sweet singing as we passed by a 
quiet convent chapel, we were tempted to look 
in. We found that preparations were being 
made for a confirmation. A young girl, 
probably of high degree, was about to be 
confirmed. She was the only candidate, and 
a cardinal bishop had come for the purpose. 
We waited to witness the ceremony. The 
bishop was vested before thealtar. The girl 
came in through the private door of the 
convent, dressed entirely in white, with a veil 
flowing to her feet, and holding a taper in 
her hand nearly as tall as herself. She 
looked like a fairy with a wand. 

The choir sang in Latin,— 


‘Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire,” 


and the service began. Some of the prayers 
were almost the same as our own, but there 
are some rites which we do not follow. The 
godfather or godmother stands by the side of 
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A BIRTHDAY HYMN. 








the kneeling candidate the whole time, with 
the right arm over his or her shoulder. Then 
the bishop takes chrism, “olive oil and 
balm,” and with his thumb makes the sign 
of the cross upon the confirmee’s forehead, 
saying, 

“ M, or N., I sign thee with the sign of the 


| 


cross, and I confirm thee with the chrism | 


of salvation. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 


Then he strikes him or her with his two | 
forefingers upon the cheek, saying, “ Pax | 


tecum ”—‘‘ Peace be with thee.” 

Lastly he wipes his hands with bread 
crumbs and washes them over a basin, 
during the singing of the antiphon, ‘‘Con- 
firm, O Lord, that which Thou hast wrought 
in us,” &c. 

The concluding blessing is given in these 
words :—“ May the Lord bless you out of 
Zion, that you may see the good things of 


| kneel awhile in silent prayer. 


Jerusalem all the days of your life, and have 
life everlasting. Amen.” 

A young man and an old one, who knelt 
on our side of the grill, close to me, followed 
the service with devout attention, and seemed 
much affected. I concluded they were rela- 
tions of the young girl. After the blessing 
had been given, she returned to her place to 
The god- 
mother bound a fillet of white ribbon about 
her forehead, to prevent the rubbing off of 
the chrism, and left her. 

As we came out of the little quiet chapel, 


| the cardinal’s carriage, with its pair of black 


| horses, was just driving up. 


It is a curious 
piece of etiquette which obliges cardinals to 
use black horses, and always a pair of them. 
At home, a pleasant spring sight greeted us. 
Some friends had been to the pretty Villa 


| Borghese, and had brought back a quantity 


of wild anemones. I found a glassful set by 
my plate at dinner. 


c > = 
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A BIRTHDAY HYMN. 


ee 
il COME, Great Father, in my hour of 


gladness, 
To worship at Thy throne: 
Thine is joy’s laughter, Thine grief’s knell 
of sadness, 
Life’s tides are all Thine own. 


Another page of Time’s eventful story 
Is turn’d—its record done ; 

Another stage of this world’s pathway hoary 
My wand ring feet have run. 


Another year of blessing, hope, and sorrow, 
Has wing’d its heav’nward flight ; 

Now on the threshold of a dim to-morrow 
I gaze into the night. 


What wilt thou bring me ?—Clouds of rosier 
lining ? 
Joy-beams of fairer ray? 
Or chequered skies, a_ tearful 
shining ?— 
Mysterious pilgrim, say! 


rainbow 


What wilt thou bring me?—Days with rapture 
flying ? 
Or nights of sleepless pain ? 
Whispered farewells from loved ones softly 
dying? 
Or sunshine after rain? 


Thou know’st not : and I know not: for the 
Master 
Thy future shrouds in love ; 


- Vainly my folly bids thy dawn come faster, 





Thy helm is ruled above. 


Sadly the past year’s tones fall, “‘ Hast thou 
broken 
Thy promise, breathed of old, 
That thou would’st try to give thy Lord a 
token 
Of love no longer cold ?” 


Ah, Master! 
kneeling, 
My every deed and word 
I bring Thee, craving Thy forgiveness, 
feeling 
That Thou art still my Lord. 


at Thy cross now lowly 


Oh! give me, Saviour, for my birthday 
treasure, 
A heart that clings to Thee ! 
Come happiness, come sorrow without 
measure, 
Tuou shalt be All to me! 


JOHN W. MILLS. 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ). 


CHAPTER XII.—HOOKED AND LANDED. 

HE Abbé Miollens hastened to 
repair to Cormeilles, where he 
gave a faithful, circumstantial 
account of his conference with 
Count Larinski. He was still 

warm from the interview, and he gave free 





vent to the effusions of his enthusiasm. He | 


was loud in his praises in honour of the 


antique soul, the noble soul, which had just | 
been revealing to him all its hidden treasures. | 


M. Moriaz, both astonished and scandalized, 
observed dryly : 

“You are right, this Pole is a prodigy ; he 
should be either canonized or hanged, I do 
not know which.” 

Antoinette said not a word ; she kept her 
thoughts to herself. She retired to her 
chamber, where she paced to and fro for 
some time, uncertain regarding what she 
was about to do, or, rather, more restless 


than uncertain. Several times she approached | 


her writing-table, and gazed earnestly at her 
inkstand ; then, seized with a sudden scruple, 


she would move away. At last she formed | 


a resolute decision, seized her pen, and wrote 
the following lines :— 


‘“¢ MonsIEUR,—Before starting for Vienna 
will you be so good as to come and pass 
some moments at Cormeilles? I desire to 
see you in the presence of my father. 

“ Accept, monsieur, I beg of you, the ex- 
pression of my most profound esteem. 

“¢ ANTOINETTE MorIAz.” 


The next morning she received by the first | 


mail the response she awaited, and which 
was thus couched :— 


‘This test would be more than my courage 
could endure. I shall never see you again, 
for, should I do so, I should be a lost man.” 


This short reply caused Mademoiselle 
Moriaz a disappointment full of bitterness, 
and blended with no little wrath. She held 
in her hand a pencil which she deliberately 
snapped in two, apparently to console herself 
for not having broken the proud and obsti- 
nate will of Count Abel Larinski. And yet 
can One break iron or diamond? The post- 
man had brought her at the same time 
another letter, which she opened mechani- 
cally, merely to satisfy her conscience. She 


| ran through a part of it without succeeding 
in comprehending a single word that she read. 
Suddenly her attention became riveted, her 
face brightened up, her eyes kindled. This 
letter, which seemed to have come to her as 
a supreme resource in her distress, was from 

| the hand of Mademoiselle Galet, and this was 
what this retired florist of the Rue Mouffe- 
tard wrote :— 


“MA CHERE DEMOISELLE,—I learn that 
| you have returned. What happiness for me! 
and how I long to see you! You are my 
| good angel, whom I should like to see every 
| day of my life, and the time has seemed so 
| long to me without you. When you enter 
| the garret of the poor, infirm old woman, it 
| seems to her as though there were three suns 
|in the heavens; when you abandon her, 
| the blackness of midnight surrounds her. 
Madame de Lorcy has been very good to 
me. As my guardian angel requested her, 
she came a fortnight since to pay me the 
quarter due of my pension. She is a very 
charitable lady, and she dresses beautifully ; 
but she is a little hard on poor people. 
She asks a great many questions ; she wants 
to know everything. She reproached me 
with spending too much, being too fond of 
luxury, and you know how that is. She for- 
gets that everything is higher-priced than it 
used to be, that meat and vegetables are 
exorbitant, and that just now eggs cost 
one franc and fifty centimes a dozen. Be 
sides, a poor creature, deprived of the use of 
| her limbs, as I am, cannot go to market her- 


| self, and it is quite possible that my little 
servant does not purchase as wisely as 
she might. I know I have great scenes with 
her sometimes for bringing me early vege- 
tables ; but those who know me well can, at 
least, bear me witness that I am no glutton. 

“‘ The good Madame de Lorcy scolded me 
about a bouquet of camellias she saw on my 
table, just like those for which I have been 
grateful to my angel. I don’t know what 
notions she got into her head about them. 
Ah! well, sa chére demoiselle, I have learned 
since that these double camellias—they are 
variegated, red and white—came to me from 
a man, for, at present, as it would appear, 
men have taken to give me bouquets and 
making me visits ; it is rather late in the day. 
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The particular man to whom I refer presented 
himself one fine morning, and, telling me 
that you had spoken to him of me, said that 
he wished to assure. himself that I was well 
and wanted nothing. He returned several 
times, always pampering me with some 
attention or other. But the best of all was 
when he came to tell me that my angel had 
returned. What a man he is! he has surely 
dropped right down from the skies! One 
evening when I was sick he gave me my 
medicine himself, and would have sat up 
with me all night if I had been willing to 
let him. You must tell me who he is, for it 
puzzles me greatly. He has the head of 
some grand lion; he is as generous as he 
is handsome, but very sad. He must have 
some great sorrow on his heart. The mis- 
fortune, so far as I am concerned, is that he 
cannot spoil me much longer—it is almost 
over now. He expects to leave here in two 
days ; and he has announced to me that he 
will come to make his adieux to-morrow 
afternoon. 

“ You will soon come, won’t you, ma chére 
demoiselle?, I burn with impatience to 
embrace you, since you permit me _ to 
embrace you. You are my angel and my 
sunshine, and I am your very humble and 
devoted servant, Louise GALET.” 


This letter of Mademoiselle Louise Galet 
contained nothing definite, beyond, perhaps, 
the passage relative to the early vegetables 
and the supposed scenes with her little 
servant girl. Whatever may have been the 
good woman’s past history, she certainly was 
not void of principles, and she prided her- 
self on her truthfulness; only she did not 
always see the necessity of telling everything 
she knew, and in her narratives she fre- 
quently omitted certain details. She had 
written at the instigation of Samuel Brohl, 
who had not explained to her his motives. 
To be sure, she had partially divined these, 
being shrewd and sly. He had commended 
himself to her discretion, for which he had 
paid liberally. Mademoiselle Galet had at 
first refused the round sum he had offered 
her; she had ended by accepting it with 
tender gratitude. These pleasant little atten- 
tions make good friends. 

An audacious idea suddenly came to Ma- 
demoiselle Moriaz; there was no time to 
reflect on it. She ordered her carriage. M. 
Moriaz had just gone out to make a call in 
the neighbourhood. She determined to pro- 
fit by his absence, and besought Mademoi- 











selle Moiseney to make ready in haste to 
accompany her to Paris, where she had to 
confer with her dressmaker. Ten minutes 
later she stepped into her carriage, having 
ordered her coachman to drive like the 
wind. 

Her dressmaker did not detain her long; 
from the Rue de la Paix she ordered the 
coachman to drive to No. 27, Rue Mouffe- 
tard. She was never in the habit of permit- 
ting Mademoiselle Moiseney, who was very 
short of breath, to climb with her to the fifth 
story, where Mademoiselle Galet lodged ; 
upon this occasion she gave her express 
orders to remain peaceably below in the 
carriage to await her return. 

She siowly mounted the stairs; on her 
way up she encountered a servant, who in- 
formed her that Mademoiselle Galet was 
lying down taking a nap, being somewhat 
indisposed, but that the key was in the door. 
The apartment of which Mademoiselle Mo- 
riaz was in quest was composed of three 
rooms, a vestibule serving as a kitchen, a tiny 
sitting-room, and a bedchamber. She paused 
a few moments in the vestibule to regain her 
breath, to gather together all her courage, to 
compose her mind ; she had at once divined 
that there was some one in the sitting-room. 
She entered ; Mademoiselle Galet was not 
there, but he was there, the man whom she 
had come to seek. Apparently, he awaited 
the awakening of the mistress of the place. 
In perceiving the woman whom he had 
sworn never to see again, he trembled vio- 
lently, and his eyes sought some loop-hole of 
escape ; there was none. Standing upon the 
threshold, Antoinette barred the passage. 
She looked fixedly at him and felt certain of 
her victory; he had the air of one van- 
quished, and his defeat resembled a complete 
rout. 

She crossed her arms, she smiled, and, in 
a firm, half-mocking tone, said : 

“So this is the way yourob me of my 
poor people! They flourish under it, I am 
well aware. Confess now that there is a 
little hypocrisy in your virtue. Mademoiselle 
Galet never for a moment doubted that these 
famous camellias were given for my sake. 
Bouquets costing sixty francs! absolute folly! 
How you despise money! Why, then, do 
you not despise mine? You are afraid of it, 
you fear to burn your fingers by touching it. 
You will not aid me to throw it out of the 
windows? Your poor and mine will surely 
pick it up. Say, will you not? My fortune 
is not such a great affair; but it is certain 
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that I alone cannot manage to spend it pro- 
perly ; there is plenty for two—for two would 
really only be one. You cannot consent to 
share it with me? You are too proud—that 
is it. The day before yesterday you were 
playing a part; you do not love me. It costs 
little to owe something to those we love.” 

He made a gesture of despair and cried: 

“T implore you, let me go!” 

“Presently ; I propose telling you first all 
that is in my mind. I do not place much 
reliance on your boasted nobility of spirit ; 
it is pride, egotistical pride. Yes, your 
pride is your god—a pitiful sort of a god! 
And as to Poland—” He winced at this 
word. After a pause, Antoinette continued : 
“Tt is she herself who will give, or rather 
lend, you to me. I solemnly promise that 
if ever she has need of you I will say to her, 
‘ Here he is, take him ;’ and to you yourself 
I will say, ‘She calls you—go.’ But speak 
to me and look at me; you will not die of 
so doing. Are you so very much afraid of 
me? Come, have courage to repeat to me 
what you have said to others.” 

He fell back into a chair, where he 
remained, his arms hanging helplessly at 
his sides, his head drooping on his breast, 
and he murmured : 

“T knew well that if I saw you again I 
should be lost.” 

“Say, rather, saved. Your mind was 
sick ; I have cured you. I work miracles ; 
you once took the pains to write me so. 
Will you touch my hand? That will not 
bind you to anything; you can return it to 
me if you choose.” 

He took the hand she extended to him; 
he did not carry it to his lips, but he held it 
within his own. 

“Listen to me,” she resumed. “To-day, 
this very hour, you will set out for Cormeilles, 
and you will say to my father: ‘She has 
given me her hand; it has seemed good to 
me to keep it; allow me to do so?’ Is it 
agreed upon? will you obey me?” 

He exclaimed: ‘You are here, you 
speak to me, the world has disappeared ; 
henceforth I believe only in you!” 

“Well done! You see when two people 
frankly discuss matters they soon come to an 
understanding ; but the main essential is to 
see each other. Since you are so wise when 
you see me, I naturally desire to have you 
see me always. There—take that!” And 
she handed him a locket containing her 
portrait ; then she moved toward the door. 
On the threshold she turned. “ Please tell 





Mademoiselle Galet,” said she, “that I 
respect her nap, and will return to-morrow. 
Mademoiselle Moiseney awaits me, and 


must be growing impatient. I have your 
word of honour? Adieu, then, until this 
evening. I must hasten away.” 

And she did hasten, or, rather, she flew 
away. 

Returning from as well as driving into 
Paris, the coachman put his horses to full 
speed, and Cormeilles was reached before 
the soup was cold. Nevertheless, M. Moriaz 
had had abundant time for anxiety. He 
did not take his seat at table without first 
questioning Mademoiselle Moiseney ; know- 
ing nothing, she could give him no informa- 
tion ; but she responded indefinitely to his 
queries with that air of mystery beneath 
which it was her wont to disguise her ignor- 
ance. He resolved to question Antoinette 
after dinner. She anticipated him, taking 
him aside and recounting to him what had 
occurred. 

“IT presume,” said she, “that henceforth 
you will believe in his pride and his disin- © 
terestedness. Did I not foretell you that I 
should have to put myself on my knees to 
compel him to marry me?” 

He could not repress a movement of in- 
dignation. 

‘Oh, reassure yourself!” she resumed ; 
“that is only my way of speaking. He 
was at my feet and I was standing.” 

M. Moriaz opened his lips and closed 
them again three times without speaking. 
He finally contented himseif with a gesture, 
which signified, “ The die is cast, let come 
what must.” 

Samuel Brohl religiously kept his word. 
After having made a most faultless toilet, he 
repaired by rail to Argenteuil, where he took 
a carriage. He reached Cormeilles as the 
clock struck nine. He was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where M. Moriaz was reading 
his journal. Samuel was pale, and his lips 
trembled with emotion. He greeted M. 
Moriaz with profound respect, saying : 

“JT feel, monsieur, like a criminal. 
merciful, and refuse her to me.” 

M. Moriaz replied: “The fact is, you 
come, monsieur, somewhat late in the day ; 
but I have nothing to refuse you. You are 
not the son-in-law, I frankly avow, whom I 
should have chosen. ‘This matters not; my 
daughter belongs to herself, she is mistress 
of her own actions, and I have no reason to 
believe that she errs in her choice. You are 
a man of taste and of honour, and you know 
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the worth of what she has given you. If you 
render Antoinette happy, you will find in 
me a warm friend. I have said all that is 
necessary ; let us suppose that you have 
replied to me, and talk of something else.” 

Samuel Brohl considered the matter 
settled; he insisted no longer, and entered 
at once upon another topic. He knew how 
to be agreeable and dignified at the same 
time. He was as amiable and gracious as 
his lively emotion would permit. M. Moriaz 
was obliged to confess to himself that Count 
Larinski was as good company at Cormeilles 
as he had been at Saint Moritz, and had no 
other fault than having taken it into his head 
to become his son-in-law. 

Their interview was a prolonged one. 
During this time Antoinette had been pro- 
menading the walk in front of the house, 
inhaling the jasmine perfumed air, pouring 
out her heart to the night and to the stars. 
Her happy reverie was troubled only by the 
presence of a bat, flitting incessantly from 
one end of the terrace to the other, flapping 
its wings above her head. The loathsome 
creature seemed to be especially in quest of 
her, circling around and above her with 
obstinate persistency, even venturing to 
graze her hair in passing; Antoinette even 
fancied that she could distinguish its hideous 
face, with deep wrinkles and long ears, and 
she moved away, quivering with disgust. 





She heard a step on the gravel-walk. 
Samuel Brohl had taken leave of M. Moriaz | 
and was crossing the terrace to regain his | 
carriage. He recognized Antoinette, ap- 
proached her and clasped on her wrist a 
bracelet he held in his hand, saying as he did 
so: “What could I give you which would 
equal in value the medallion you deigned to 
offer me, and which shall never leave me ? 
However, here is a trinket by which I set 
great store. My mother loved it ; she always 
refused to part with it, even in the time of 
her greatest distress ; it was on her arm when 
she died.” 

We are not all moulded alike ; and there 
is no human clay in which are not inter- 
mingled some spangles of gold. Intriguers 
as well as downright knaves are often capable 
of experiencing moments of sincere and pure 
sentiments; in certain encounters every 
human being rises superior to himself or her- 
self. The upper part of Mademoiselle Mo- 
riaz’s face was shaded by her red hood, the 
lower part lit up by the moon which was 
slowly rising above the hills. Samuel Brohl 





contemplated her in silence ; she seemed to 


him as beautiful as a dream. During two 
entire minutes he forgot that she had an in- 
come of a hundred thousand livres, and that, 
according to all probabilities, M. Moriaz 
would die one day. His head was completely 
turned by the thought that this woman loved 
him, that soon she would be his. Yes, for 
precisely two minutes, Samuel Brohl was as 
passionately in love with Mademoiselle Mo- 
riaz as might, perchance, have been Count 
Larinski. 

He could not resist the impulse which 
transported him. He drew her to him, and 
pressed his lips upon her hair. She offered 
no resistance ; but at this moment the bat 
which had already forced upon her its dis- 
tasteful company renewed the attack, struck 
her full in the face and stuck fast in her hood. 
Antoinette felt the touch of its cold, clammy 
wings, and of its hooked claws. She tore 
the hood from her head and flung it away in 
horror. Samuel Brohl sprang forward to 
pick it up, pressed it to his lips, and made 
his escape, like a thief carrying off his booty. 

When Antoinette re-entered the drawing- 
room, she found there Mademoiselle Moise- 
ney, whose boisterous, overwhelming joy had 
just put M. Moriaz to flight. This time 
Mademoiselle Moiseney knew everything. 
She had seen Samuel Brohl arrive, she had 
been unable to control her overweening cu- 
riosity, and, without the slightest scruples, 
she had listened at the door. She cast her- 
self into Antoinette’s arms, pressed her to 
her heart, and cried: “Ah, my dear! oh, 
my dear! did I not always say that it would 
end thus?” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz hastened to free her- 
self from her embraces; she felt the need of 
being alone. On entering her chamber she 
took a hasty survey of it: her furniture, her 
pretty knick-knacks, her rose-tinted tapestry, 
the muslin hangings of her bed, all seemed 
to regard her with astonishment, asking, 
‘What has happened?” And she replied : 

** You are right, something has happened.” 

She remained in contemplation before a 
portrait of her mother, whom she had lost 
when she was very young. 

‘*T have been told,” she mused, “‘ that you 
were a great romance-reader. I do not care 
for romances at all—I scarcely ever read 
them ; but I have just been making one my- 
self, with which you would not be discon- 
tented. This man would astonish you a 
little ; he would please you still more. Some 
hours ago he seemed lost to me for ever. I 
brazened it out. I went in search of him, 
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and when he saw me he surrendered. Only 
just now he was with me on the terrace ; his 
lips touched me here on my hair, and thrilled 
me from head-to foot. Do not feel dis- 
pleased with me—his are pure and loyal lips! 
They have been touched by the sacred fire : 
they haye never lied ; never have there fallen 
from them other than proud and noble words; 
they modestly recount the history of a life 
without blemish. Ah! why are you not 
here? I have a thousand things to say to 
you, which you alone could comprehend ; 
others do not understand me.” 

She commenced her toilet for the night. 
When she had unfastened her hair, she re- 
membered that there was One in her chamber 
who could comprehend everything, and to 
whom she had yet said nothing. She knelt 
down, her wealth of hair streaming over her 
beautiful shoulders, her hands reverently 
clasped, her eyes upturned, and she said, in 
a low tone :— 

“ Forgive me that I have forgotten Thee, 
Thou Who hast never forgotten me! I return 
thanks to Thee that Thou hast granted my 
desires ; Thou hast given me the happiness of 
which I have dreamed without daring to ask 
it. Ah, yes, 1am happy, perfectly happy! I 
promise Thee that I will cast the reflection of 
my joy among the poor and unfortunate of 
this world : I will love them as I have never 
loved them before! When we give them 
food and drink,we give it also unto Thee ; and 
when we give them flowers, this crown of 
thorns which has wounded Thy brow bursts 
into bloom. I will give them flowers and 
bread. Full as may be my heart, Thou 
knowest that there is always room for Thee, 
and that Thou canst never knock at the door 
without my crying: ‘Enter; the house and 
all that therein is belong unto Thee! My hap- 
piness blesses Thee: oh, bless Thou oh?” 


CHAPTER XIII.—IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


HILE Mademoiselle Moriaz thus 
prayed in her chamber on her knees, 

Samuel Brohl was rolling along the great high- 
way from Cormeilles to Argenteuil, a dis- 
tance of six kilometres. His head was erect, 
his face was radiant, his eyes were like balls 
of fire, his temples throbbed, and it seemed 
to him that his dilated chest might have held 
a world. He was speaking to himself— mur- 
muring over and over again the same phrase. 
«She is mine!” he repeated to the vines bor- 
dering the road, to the Mill of Trouillet, to 
the Sannois Hills, whose vague outlines 


loomed up against the sky. ‘She is mine!” 
he cried to the moon, which this evening 
shone for him alone, whose sole occupation 
was to gaze upon Samuel Brohl. It was 
plain to see that she was in the secret, that 
she knew that before long Samuel Brohl 
would marry Mademoiselle Moriaz. She had 
donned her festal garments to celebrate this 
marvellous adventure; her great gleaming 
face expressed sympathy and joy. 

Although he had charged the driver to 
make haste, Samuel missed the train, which 
was the last. He decided to put up for the 
night at Argenteuil, and sought hospitality at 
the inn of the Cceur-Volant, where he 
ordered served forthwith a great bowl of 
punch, his favourite drink. He betook him- 
self to bed in the full expectation of enjoying 
most delicious dreams; but his sleep was 
troubled by a truly disagreeable incident. 
Glorious days are the times succeeded by 
most wretched nights, and the inn of the 
Coeur-Volant was destined to leave most dis- 
agreeable reminiscences with Samuel Brohl. 

Toward four o’clock he heard someone 
knocking at his door, and a voice not un- 
known to him cried : 

‘Open, I beseech you !” 

He was seized with an insupportable 
anguish: he felt like one paralyzed, and it 
was with great difficulty that he rose up in a 
sitting posture. He remembered that the 
bolt was drawn, and this reassured him. He 
glanced towards the door, and to his utter 
amazement the bolt appeared to glide back ! 
The door opened, someone entered, slowly 
approached Samuel, drew back the curtains of 
his bed, and bent toward him, fixing upon 
him great eager eyes which he recognized. 
They were singular: eyes, these, at once full 
of sweetness and full of fire, of audacity and 
of candour ; a child, a noble soul, an un- 
balanced weakling—all this in one there was 
in this gaze. 

Samuel Brohl quailed with horror. He 
tried to speak, but his tongue was powerless 
to move. He made desperate efforts to 
unloose it; he finally succeeded in moving 
his lips, and he murmured : 

“Ts it you, Abel? I believed you dead.” 

Evidently Count Abel, the veritable Abel 
Larinski, was not dead. He was on his feet, 
his eyes were terribly wide open, and his 
face had never worn more life-like colouring. 
Nothing remained but to believe that he had 
been buried alive, and that he had been 
resuscitated. In coming forth from the 
tomb, he had carried with him a portion of 
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its dust ; his hair was covered with a singular 
powder of an earthly hue, and at intervals 
he shook himself as though to make it fall 
from him. 

With the exception of this there was 
nothing alarming in his appearance ; but a 
mocking, half-crafty smile played about his 
lips. After a long pause, he said to Samuel : 

“Yes, itis indeed I. You did not expect 
me?” 

“ Are you sure that you are not dead?” 
rejoined Samuel. 

“Perfectly sure,” he replied, once more 
shaking a mass of dust from his head. ‘‘ Does 
my return incommode you, Samuel Brohl?” 
he added. “Your name is Samuel, I be- 
lieve; it is a pretty name. Why have you 
taken mine? You must give it back to me.” 

“ Not to-day,” pleaded Samuel, in a stifled 
voice, “nor to-morrow, nor the day after 
to-morrow, but after the marriage.” 

Count Abel burst out laughing, which was 
by no means his habit, and which therefore 
greatly surprised Samuel. Then he cried : 

“It is I she will marry—she will be the 
Countess Larinski.” 

Suddenly the door opened again, and 
Mademoiselle Antoinette Moriaz appeared, 
robed in white like a bride, a crown on her 
head, a bouquet in her hand. She bent 
her steps towards Samuel, but the apparition 
arrested her progress, saying: 

“It is not he whom you love ; it is my 
history. Do you not see that this is a false 
Pole? His father was a German Jew who 
kept a tavern. Here it was that this hero 
grew up. I will relate to you how.” 

Here Samuel put his hand over his 
mouth, and stammered: “Oh, for mercy’s 
sake, say nothing!” 

Heeding him not, the apparition con- 
tinued: “ Yes, Samue! Brohl is a hero. For 
five years he was at the beck and call of an 
old woman who had bought him, and as her 
bond-slave he did whatever she was pleased 
to order. This cherished hero well earned 
his money. Are you not eager to be called 
Madame Brohl?” 

With these words, he opened wide his 
arms to Mademoiselle Moriaz, who fixed 
upon him a gaze at the same time astonishing 
and tender, and, straining her to his bosom, 
he kissed her hair and her crown. 

Then Samuel Brohl recovered strength, 
life, movement ; clenching his fists, he sprang 
forward to dispute with Abel Larinski his 
prey. Suddenly, with a shiver of terror and 
dismay, he paused ; he had heard proceeding 








from a distant corner of the chamber a 
shrill, malignant laugh. He turned, and 
distinctly perceived his father—a greasy cap 
on his head, wrapped in a forlorn, thread- 
bare, dirty gabardine. This was unquestion- 
ably Jeremiah Brohl, and this night it 
seemed truly that the whole world had 
arisen from the dead. The little old man 
continued to laugh jeeringly; then in a 
sharp, peevish voice, he cried: ‘Scoundrel ! 
miserable blackguard! I will beat you to a 
jelly!” It was a mode of address which 
Samuel had heard often in his infancy; but 
familiar though he might be with paternal 
amenities, when he saw his father uplift a 
withered, claw-like hand, a cry escaped his 
lips; he started back to evade the blow, 
entangled his feet in the legs of a chair, 
stumbled, and fell heavily against a table. 

He opened his eyes and saw no one. 
He ran to the window and threw open the 
shutter; the growing dawn illumined the 
chamber with its greyish light. To his great 
relief there was no one there. The vision 
had been so real that it was some time before 
Samuel Brohl could fully regain his senses, 
and persuade himself that his nightmare was 
for ever dissipated, that phantoms were 
phantoms, that cemeteries do not surrender 
their prey. When he had once acquired 
this rejoicing conviction, he spoke to the 
dead man who had appeared to him, and 
whose provoking visit had _indiscreetly 
troubled his sleep, and with considerable 
hauteur he said, in a tone of superb defiance : 
“We must be resigned, my poor Abel; we 
shall only see each other again in another 
world; I have seen twenty shovelfuls of 
earth cast upon you—you are dead ; I live, 
and she is mine!” 

Thereupon he hastened to settle his 
account, and to quit the Coeur- Volant, within 
whose walls he promised himself never again 
to set foot. 

At the very same moment M. Moriaz, who 
had risen early, was engaged in writing the 
following letter :— 


“Tt is done, my dear friend—I have 
yielded. Pray, do not reproach me with my 
weakness ; what else could I do? Whenone 
has been for twenty years the most submissive 
of fathers, one does not emancipate one’s self 
in a day; I have never been in the habit of 
erecting barriers, and it is scarcely likely that 
I could learn to do so at my age. Ah! who 


knows if, after all, her heart has not coun- 
selled her well, if one day she will not satisfy 
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us all that she was in the right? It must be 
confessed that this man has an indescribable 
charm about him. I can only detect one 
fault in him ; he has committed the error of 
existing at all; it is a grave error, I admit, 
but thus far I have nothing else with which 
to reproach him. 

“When one loses a battle, nothing remains 
but to plan an orderly retreat. Count 
Larinski, I regret to inform you, is armed 
with all needful weapons ; he carries with him 
his certificate of birth, and certificate of the 
registry of death of both his parents. No 
pretext can be made on this score, and my 
future son-in-law will not aid me to gain time. 
The sole point upon which we must hence- 
forth direct our attention is the contract. 
We can scarcely take too many precautions ; 
we must see that this Pole’s hands are 
absolutely tied. If you will permit me, I 
will one day ask you to confer with me and 
my notary, who is also yours. I venture to 
hope that upon this point our dear An- 
toinette will consent to be guided by our 
counsels, 

“T am not gay, my dear friend, but, 
having been born a philosopher, I bear my 
misfortunes patiently.” 

The evening of the same day, M. Moriaz 
received the following reply :— 

“I will never pardon you. You are a 
great chemist, I grant, but a pitiful, a most 
deplorable father. Your weakness, which 
well merits another name, is without excuse. 
You should have resisted ; you should have 








stood your ground firmly. Antoinette, 
although she is of age, would never in the 
world have decided to address to you a 
formal request of consent to this marriage. 
She would have made some scenes; she 
would have pouted; she would have en- 
deavoured to soften you by assuming the airs 
of a tearful, heart-broken widow ; she would 
have draped herself in black crape. And 
after that? Desperate case! These girls 
are very tiresome, I admit; but one can 
accustom one’s self to anything. Should 
philosophers, who plead such sublime in- 
difference about the affairs of this mundane 
sphere, be at the mercy of a fit of the sulks, 
or a dress of black crape? Besides, black is 
all the fashion just now, even for those who 
are not in mourning. 

“ You speak of contracts! You are surely 
jesting! What! distrustful of a Pole? Take 
precautions against an antique man ?-—I quote 
from the Abbé Miollens—against a soul as 
noble as great? Think what you are doing! 
At the mere thought of his disinterestedness 
being called into question, M. Larinski would 
swoon away ashe did in my salon. Itisa 
little way he has, which is most excellent, 
since it proves successful. Do not think of 
such trifles as contracts; marry them with 
equal rights, and leave the consequences to 
the future. Follies have neither beauty nor 
merit, unless they are complete. Ah, my 
good friend, Poland has its charm, has it? 
Admirable! But you must swallow the whole 
thing. Iam your obedient servant.” 
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THE EYES OF LOVE. 


THE eyes of love are filled with light, 
And though ’tis said that they are blind, 
They cheer our weaker human sight 
With fancies fair and memories kind. 


The mother, with enraptured kiss, 
Devours the babe upon her knee, 

And seeks no higher joy than this, 
And asks no fairer sight to see. 


The daughter at her mother’s feet 
Looks on the dear old face, and sees 
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Not shrunken cheeks, but lips o’er sweet, 
Not wasted limbs, but hallowed knees. 


The lover, looking on his maid, 
Finds every beauty in her face ; 
Though greater charms may be displayed, 
He thinks but of her perfect grace. 


Thus partly blind, yet seeing more 
Than ordinary eyes can see, 
Love treads the way he trod of yore, 
And culls the sweets of earth and: sea. 
J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—AUGU ST. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“ The Lord hath done great things for us ; whereof we are glad.” —PSa. cxxvi. 3. 


HE beautiful little Psalm, to 

which these words belong, was 
} composed, probably by Ezra, 
shortly after the termination of 
the Babylonian captivity. It 
expresses in a very graphic and touching 
way the feelings of the first detachment of 
Jews that arrived in Judza, and endeavoured 
to repair the desolations of the land. They 
had returned in a joyful spirit. After a long, 
weary waiting for seventy years—news had 
suddenly been brought to them that the 
decree of Cyrus left them at liberty to go 
back, if they choose, to their own country. 
At first the news seemed too good to be true. 
They could hardly credit it. They walked 
like men ina dream. But when at last they 
were able to realize the mercy that had been 
shown them by God, they burst out into 
exulting strains, until even the heathen them- 
selves sympathized with them in their joy. 
“ Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing ; then said they 
among the heathen—the Lord hath done 
great things for them.” 

In this jubilant spirit they entered Judza. 
But a cloud soon passed over the brightness 
of their sky. After all it was only a small 
proportion of the people who had returned 
to their native land. Very many of the 
Jewish people—forgetful of the covenant, or 
lacking in courage and nerve—remained 
behind to enjoy the sensual ease and indul- 
gence of an idolatrous community. They 
had no fancy for incurring the dangers of a 
long journey, or the hardship and persecution 
of the work of reconstruction in the face of 
a formidable antagonism, and they shrank 
from the effort and sat still where they were. 
This was a great blow to the leaders of the 
enterprise. Besides, a violent opposition to 
their efforts sprang up in the country itself. 
At first itwas successful, and for a time the 
work of rebuilding the temple was suspended. 
And so—all things taken together, there was a 
great deal to discourage and dishearten the 
Jewish leaders ; and their feelings broke out 
in the prayer—‘‘ Turn again our captivity, 
O Lord, as the streams in the south.” 

However, amidst all this trouble they 
managed to hold fast the conviction that 
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they should succeed at last. They were 
doing God’s work, in God’s way, in depen- 
dence upon God,—and they could not fail. 
Sowing, in tears and sorrow, precious seed, 
they were sure, they thought, sooner or later, 
to reap in joy. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the one 
hundred and twenty-sixth Psalm. 

Now the whole passage seems very appro- 
priate to that Sunday School Centenary 
movement which has occupied our thoughts 
so largely during the past month of July. If 
we wished to find an epitome of the feelings 
of people interested in the movement, we 
should probably not be able to find a better 
one than that supplied by the six verses of 
the inspired writer. But let us look at the 
matter a little more closely. 

I. There is the feeling of thankfulness. 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” And how suitable that 
was to the occasion, we need not say. A 
hundred years ago, in the city of Gloucester, 
Robert Raikes sowed the seed of the Sunday 
School movement, a little seed from which 
everybody but himself expected acrop. But 
now to what dimensions has it grown! He 
began with a few ragged children, and a 
handful of paid teachers. Now we reckon 
our scholars in England alone by the 
million, and the army of unpaid teachers 
by the hundred thousand. That amongst 
so many children there must be many 
failures; that amongst so many teachers 
there must be some unsuited for the 
position they occupy—every one, who is 
not grossly ignorant of human nature, will be 
prepared to expect. But on the broad 
survey we can honestly thank God for the 
work that is being done, and for the workers 
who are doing it. We do not claim perfec- 
tion for Sunday School teachers; we know, 
as they know, how much room there is for 
improvement in themselves and their labours. 
But we do not hesitate to say—that the body 
of Sunday School teachers in Great Britain, 
not to speak of other countries, is one 
that, for spirituality, earnestness, self-denial, 
knowledge of their work and devotion to it, 
the Christian church may well be proud of. 
So we thank God, and take courage. 
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MIDSUMMER DAY AT MILVERDENE HALL. 


amet ERE was a large party at Mil- | 
 verdene Hall. It had_ been | 


, customary for the Savilles “ of 
old time” to gather together 
their friends for recreative and 
social delight, in the sweet June season ; and 
to impart gladsome associations to the Fes- 
tival of St. John, among their humble neigh- 
bours, by bringing, many to see and enjoy 
the processions and pageantries by which 
they marked the Vigil of the Baptist. 

The weather had been singularly favour- 
able to the rustic population who had gone 
through the woods and parks, 

‘* Half prankt with Spring, with Summer half em- 
browned,” 
in search of the wild'red poppy, the fox-glove, 
long fennel, orpine, white lilies, St. John’s 
wort ; the bunches of green keys which the 
ash displays, and the long flexile branches of 
the birch. With these, in mirth and glee they 
marched homeward singing their gay song in 
the eventide. Thereafter they kindled their 
St. John’s fire in the cross-way, dancing round 
it with merry jesting till they were tired, and 
then, igniting cressets fixed on long poles, and 
carrying torches blazing from the bonfire, set 
out with fun and frolic to pace round the 
parish bounds. Some had gone at deep mid- 





night, it was said, in search of fern-seed that it | 


might endue them with the gift of invisibility, 
but it wasn’t said that any had succeeded in 
their quest. Next day the villagers had carried 
their culled flowers ard gathered greenery to 
the church, where a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Cudbert Leigh, the Vicar, on the 
Life and Character of St. John the Baptist ; 
and the remainder of the day was spent in 
following their own sweet will. 

The company assembled: at Milverdene 
were delighted with and had shared heartily 
in the sports. 
they had partaken of a substantial lunch and 
had dispersed severally to the greenhouses, 
the drawing-room, the garden, the park, the 
stables, the river-side, or the library, to 
while away, as they chose, the fine, clear, 
cheery afternoon hours, till the dinner-bell 
should call them together again. 

Milverdene Hall is a large lofty, red brick 
edifice, the front part of which is compara- 
tively modern, though a considerable portion 
of it dates back to Elizabethan times. Its 
peaked gables, bay and square-headed win- 


On their return from church | 





dows, twisted chimneys, gate-house-like door, 
turretted angles, and carved copings, when 
looked at from the mid-turning of the broad 
avenue of fine lime-trees which leads from 
the entrance-gate to the Hall, form a pleasing 
picturesque whole, especially when the bold 
play of the afternoon lights and shadows 
chequer the building with quaint lines and 
forms, The grounds round it are extensive, 
and are watered by a streamlet locally known 
as the Runnel, which sweeps round the base of 
Blakemot Hill, and, after sparkling and frothing 
in aself-willed-like cataract, glides quietly along 
through the elms, and past the mill on the 
| right of the stretch of forest in which Milver- 
| dene is set. The fields round it are fertile 

and well tilled; but on the left there is 
a large tract of moorland reaching down 
to within a short distance from where the 
Barr meets and flows into the Warwickshire 
Avon. 

The Milverdene party was one of those 
friendly social gatherings in which the country 
preserves, so much more than the town, 
the kindliness of intercourse and neighbour- 
| liness of feeling which freshen and delight 
| the mind. Everybody felt at home, and had 
unconsciously assumed quite a family air. 
When, therefore, those who were inclined 
had got to the library, they found a freshly- 
| unpacked parcel of books and periodicals 
| lying on the centre table, and knew 
| they were welcome to use and peruse 

such of the works or magazines as they 

chose. 

“Oh, Mr. Saville, how nice!’’ said Mrs. 
Greenwood, “this is enchanting.” 

“It is indeed, quite tempting ; for do you 
| know,” remarked Miss Everest, “ these new 
_ things are very frequently taken to read, 
while the soberer and older writers, with 
which these shelves so amply abound, are 
often ‘held as read.’” 

“Yes,” Mr. Hollneck replied, “and that, 
too, often greatly to the loss of those who 
toss their heads at having nothing new to 
read.” 

“But, Mr. Saville, this is a large pile. 
You must have a great power of reading, and 
very diversified tastes, if you find such a 
packet as this is a necessity of your life very 
frequently,” Mrs. Greenwood observed. 

“They are not exactly for my own reading,” 
Mr. Saville explained. ‘These books and 
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periodicals are for the family, the servants, 
the workers, and the parishioners. It suits 
me to get them, and it delights each different 
interest to get its share.” 

*T do not quite understand,” said Mr. 
Hollneck, in a half-interrogative way. 

“T take an interest,” said Mr. Saville, “as 
I hold every landowner and gentleman of 
position ought to do, in everything that con- 
cerns the well-being of the people among 
whom his lot has been cast. I keep myself 
informed of the class-books used in our 
schools, the works introduced into our village 
library, the literature carried by the colpor- 
teur, the prizes given in day-school and 
Sunday-school, the books studied in our 
Bible-classes and at our mutual improvement 
societies, and I usually collect a number of 
such publications as are suitable for distribu- 
tion among, or loan to, those who are likely 
to make a good use of them. All my work- 
people have those periodicals supplied to 
them which are most suitable to their avoca- 
tions, and I generally find that the reading of 
them induces better and more careful work 
than is got among such of my neighbours as 
take no, or at least fewer, means of stirring 
up the ideas and ambitions of their emp/loyés.” 

** I can easily see,” remarked Miss Everest, 
“that that would most likely be the case. 
But do they not, in some degree, wince under 
such a system as if it were a sort of censor- 
ship of the press?” 

“No, never. They receive their supplies 
of literature with pleasure, and read it with 
profit, and it provides a sort of mutual and 
intellectual meeting-place for their minds 
and mine. Zhe Journal of Forestry and The 
Timber Trades Journal interest and inform 
my woodmen, and they are anxious to point 
out where they are up to the mark, what they 
would like to try, and what things agree with 
their experience. Zhe Gardener and The 
Gardener's Chronicle effect the same good 
results with my gardener. Zhe Sunday 
School Magazine and The Sunday School 
Chronicle circulate among the teachers. 
The British Workman, Old Jonathan, and 
The Animal World, act similarly in other 
spheres. Zhe Cottager and Artizan, Hand 
and Heart, Home Words, and The Christian 
Treasury, operate elsewhere. Here you see 
is Zhe Monthly Packet which carries into 
several families in the parish a high, good 
type of Christian literature, with all the fresh 

1 «*The Monthly Packet.” Edited by Charlotte 


M. Yonge, author of the ‘‘Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London : Walter Smith, 











novelty of a visitor. History, biography, 
essay, poetry, popular science} descriptions 
of scenes, pastimes, customs, &c., mingled 
with pleasant fiction, become the means of 
mental joy and stimulus to many minds. 
There is Golden Hours,* with its select and 
diversified matter for reading on Sundays or 
week-days—always entertaining, lively and 
varied, and therefore in great favour, ‘alike 
with young and old. In quite a different 
style, you may take up this little pamphlet 
entitled Zhe Mursery.®” 

“ Well, really, that is a cheap penny-worth ! 
How nicely it is got up. ‘The pictures are 
pretty, and the letter-press does look as if it 
were just the right kind of matter to be read 
or told to the little folks. I’m very glad I’ve 
seen it,” exclaimed Mrs. Greenwood, of 
Gravenholt. 

‘“‘ Among the publications I supply to the 
village library, are,” continued Mr. Saville, 
“The Family Physician,t a book of great 
value in a country district, as it gives on the 
authority of the physicians and surgeons of 
the principal London hospitals, the results of 
the most recent researches into the principles 
of health, the nature and characteristics of 
disease, and teaches people what to observe 
and how to act that they may attain and retain 
good sound bodily health. Then, for intellec- 
tual health and enjoyment I provide Zhe 
Library of English Literature, an inestimable 
work, which is a real delight. The analyses 
now going on in it of the larger English 
poems, are exceedingly valuable to those who 
can command but a small stock of books, 
and have but a short time in the evening for 
reading. Then the extracts, while they 
entertain, inform and interest, often excite 
curiosity, and lead to the perusal of the works 
to which they refer when they can be readily 
had.” 

“It is a work of very rare merit,” said Mr. 
Hollneck, “I had the pleasure of seeing 
Professor Morley having his Doctorate con- 
ferred upon him in our Edinburgh University, 
and the greeting he received was at once 
hearty and universal. His expository talent 
and selective taste are of a high order.” 

“Your mention of Edinburgh reminds me 


2 «Golden Hours,”’ 
London: W. Poole. ; 

3 ‘The Nursery,” a Magazine for the little ones. 
London: Moffatt and Paige. ‘ 

4«*The Family Physician ; a Manual of Domestic 
Medicine.” London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 

5 ** The Library of English Literature,” selected, 
edited and arranged by Henry Morley, LL.D. Lon- 
don: Cassell, Petter, Galj in & Co. 
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of this little drochure.® It gives the history of 
a singularly successful mission in one of the 
dense and depraved places in that city, to 
which my attention was directed as an 
exemplar of a well-conducted effort to bring 
the lapsed masses under moral and religious 
influences by a leading man in every 
philanthropic movement in the city, who 
writes a prefatory note to the booklet. 
I have here, too, from the neighbour city, 
Glasgow, a pamphlet’ of exceptional merit, 
earnest, pious, thoughtful and eloquent, 
containing much heart-stirring matter, in 
words few and fitly chosen, and giving a 
compendious view of the nature, character, 
and claims of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I intend that each member of our Sabbath 
morning fellowship meeting shall have a 
copy of it; for I am certain the reading 
of it will heighten and brighten their views 
of the Saviour, of their own life, and of the 
future.” 

“What a blessedness itis, so to have the 
faith, hope, and joy of the heart brought 
into living activity,” said Miss Everest, “ and 
one cannot help thinking in this Sunday 
School Centenary year, how true it is that 
‘great events from little causes spring.’ 
How the mustard-seed sown by Robert 
Raikes has become a great tree and done 
much fcr the healing of the nations.” 

** Jn this small tract® an outline is given in 
a plain, forcible, and striking manner of 
the state of things when Raikes began his 
child-saving mission ; how he set about his 
work, how it progressed, and what it has 
come to,” Mr. Saville said ; ‘and just as I 
speak, I lay my hand on one of the best signs 
of what the institution of Sunday schools has 
resulted in—the introduction of affection as a 
power in teaching and an inducement to 
learning.® Love is a strong and vital energy. 
It leads to the adoption of many means of 
benefiting its objects ; and in America, es- 
pecially, where religious teaching is a specific 
Sunday work, blackboard lessons have been 
employed to secure a passage for Divine truth 
‘through the eye to the heart.’ This book 


6 ** History of the Cowgate Mission of the Terri- 
torial Free Church,” by George D, Taylor. Edin- 
burgh: John Maclaren and Son. 

7“*The Lord Jesus Christ,” by D. M. West. 
Reprinted from 7he Homilist. Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh : John Menzies & Co. 

8 “The Sunday School Centenary, 1880,” by 
Ancient Simeon. London: Sunday School Union. 

® “ Through the Eye to the Heart ; a blackboard 
Manual for Sunday School and Home,’’ by W. 
Flerafts, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 








is an interesting one, and might be most 
advantageously studied by those who seek 
the great secret of successful teaching : 


‘ Catching all passions by the craft of will.’” 


“ Tllustrative teaching, if it is wisely done, 
comes certainly most nearly to that which is 
consecrated in Scripture by the example of 
the Great Teacher,” remarked Miss Everest. 
“ How often does He use the phrase, ‘The 
Kingdom of God is /e unto.’” 

“ Yes; illustrative teaching, explanatory 
preaching, and practical, living Christianity 
form the best means of bringing Godliness 
home to the heart. To do this, however, 
we must surely,” said Mr. Hollneck, “ pre- 
serve the Sabbath for the purpose of using 
its hours in the development of the higher 
life.” 

“Quite right, and I have no doubt, Mr. 
Hollneck,” said Mr. Saville, ‘‘ that you will 
read with pleasure this statement of the 
evidence on the closing of public-houses on 
Sunday, given by Edward Whitwell, Esq., 
before the Select Committee on Intem- 
perance, appointed by the House of Lords,'® 
and printed in their Report. It seeks to prove 
that ‘there is strong evidence that themajority 
of the people of England are anxious that 
public-houses should be closed on Sundays,’ 
and this would make the Sabbath more avail- 
able than it is for the moral and religious 
uses of that sacred day.” 

“I am delighted,” said Mrs. Greenwood, 
“with your packet of books. I am persuaded 
that great good may be accomplished by the 
judicious supply of suitable literature to the 
people in such parishes as ours, and I think 
when I am next in Warwick, I shall provide 
myself with a selection of such periodicals 
and books as seem best adapted for the 
purpose, at Messrs. Cook and Sons.” 

“This is only,” said Mr. Saville, “my 
monthly parcel of odds and ends, the 
gathering up of such things as I think are 
likely to be suitable to myself or others. I 
have often a packet of a different sort sent me 
from Warwick, in which Mr. Cook encloses 
not only such books as I order, from time to 
time, but frequently favours me with some 
fresh, good and likely works ‘on sight.’ 
There, for instance, on the table to the right 
at that window, are a few which came about 
a fortnight ago.” 


10 <«¢ Fyidence on the Closing of Public Houses on 
Sunday, given by Edward Whitwell, Esq., beforethe 
Select Committee of the House ot Lords on Intem- 
perance.” London: Elliot Stock. 
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A great many handsome volumes in 
different departments of literature were there, 
novels, history, poetry, &c. 

“What a large copy of Xing Lear this is, 
Mr. Saville !” said Grace Swandown. 

“Yes, and very handsome too,” replied 
Mr. Saville. “ It is the fifth volume of a New 
Variorum Edition of the Works of the ‘Swan 
of Avon,’ in course of publication in Phila- 
delphia, under the care of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness. You will see the other 
four volumes, Romeo and Juliet, Maceth and 
Hamlet (in two volumes), in the upper row 
of Shakespearian shelves to the left of the 
mantelpiece. This issue of Xing Lear is 
dedicated to the members of the new Shakes- 
peare Society, of which the editor is one 
of the vice-presidents. Like the other plays 
produced in this edition, each of which is 
really independent of the other, though form- 
ing part of one (proposed) complete issue of 
the great Dramatist’s writings, King Lear is 
presented to the reader, in what Dr. Furness 
considers to be the best text. In this case, the 
first Folio is adopted as the basis, and such 
portions as appear in the early Quartos, and 
‘it has not been deemed fitting to omit,’ are 
added and marked with asterisks. On the 
same page we have the text, the various 
readings of the different editions, with such 
notes and comments as the editor thinks 
worthy of preservation culled from these. A 
large Appendix provides essays on the text, 
the date of the composition of the play, the 
source of the plot, the duration of the action, 
insanity as represented in the play, actors of 
eminence who have taken the leading charac- 
ters in it, the costume in which they per- 
formed, Tate’s version (or rather perversion) 
of the play, together with selections from 
English and German criticisms on this won- 
derful production. I believe, Mr. Hollneck, 
this American reproduction of Shakespeare 
is highly esteemed by critics.”’ 

“Tt has been received,” said Mr. Hollneck, 
‘with glowing commendations by the press, 
and individually the volumes are valuable 
and interesting, though the scale on which 
the edition is constructed is perhaps too 
gigantic to be carried out effectively by a 
single mind. It is, of course, indispensable 
to Shakespeare students, but as it must occupy 
at least forty years to complete the work on 
the scale adopted, few can hope to possess 

and peruse the forty volumed Variorum 


n «*King Lear.” A New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howird Furness, 
PH.D.,LL.D. _ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





Shakespeare of the daring Philadelphian who 
has set himself to this marvellous task.” 

“‘ That is quite true,” replied Mr. Saville, 
“but luckily for us there are many minds 
just now at work on Shakespeare’s dramas, 
and others have taken up different plays from 
Mr. Furness in a manner almost equally 
mastering and masterful.” 

“Qh yes, I know to what you refer,” re- 
joined Mr. Hollneck. “ The new Shakespeare 
Society is doing good work for the dramatic 
literature of England. In the publications 
for this year, for instance, they supply a newly- 
revised and corrected edition of Henry V. 
as it appeared in 1623." Itis furnished with 
an Introduction showing how Shakespeare 
dealt with the historical matter he derived 
from Holingshed and made the basis of the 
play. In it the chronicles of the drama are 
compared scene by scene, and any deviations 
from the main authority are pointed out and 
commented upon.” 

‘Such a method of really studying Shakes- 
peare, seeing and knowing how his great 
genius transformed and transfigured the 
prosaic narrative of the chronicles into the 
vivid life of the play, ought,” said Mr. Saville, 
“to be highly instructive. It should not 
only educate the critical faculty but also 
enliven history.” 

“There can be little doubt of that,” said 
Miss Swandown. 

“There are, moreover, some noteworthy 
observations on the early editions, the date of 
the play and the scenic difficulties of repro- 
ducing such a spectacular drama on the 
Globe stage. Besides the careful exposition 
of the use Shakespeare made of the chroni- 
cles, the editor refers to and compares the 
old play of Zhe Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth, 1594, and several very judicious 
and carefully prepared notes add to the value 
of this really serviceable and excellent, though 
bulky edition of the play. By their previous 
issues (1) of the first Quarto of 1600, (2) of 
the text of the Folio, 1623, (3) of the parallel 
texts of these two forms of the play, and (4) 
of the present revised text, the new Shakes- 
peare Society have provided an excellent 
apparatus criticus for the use of those who 
desire to know thoroughly all that can -bé 
learnt from correct and well-edited issues 
regarding the nature, peculiarities, charac- 


12 «* The Life of Henry the Fifth,” written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. _ The Edition of 1623, newly 
revised and corrected, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Walter George Stone. London: Triibner 
ard Co. 
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teristics, and merits of what seems to have 
been Shakespeare’s own favourite among 
his historical plays.” 

‘‘T remember reading the Romeo and Juliet 
previously issued by the Society, in similar 
style, and I could not resist the feeling that 
in this case we must sigh that ‘ Art is long 
and life is fleeting,’ and that we are not all able 
to wait wearily till the editorial talent of these 
gentlemen has wrought out all the plays in 
such an exhaustive as well as exhausting 
manner,” remarked Mr. Hollneck. 

‘‘It is very singular,” said Mrs, Green- 
wood, “how much knowledge Shakespeare 
has put into his plays, and how pleasantly 
he- has transfigured human life into an ever- 
lasting reality ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Mr. Savill continued ; 


‘“there is good evidence afforded in this | 


book by Bishop Wordsworth, that Shake- 
speare™ not only had a good knowledge of 
the Bible, but made a good use of that 
knowledge. I had the good fortune to hear 
the learned nephew of the poet Wordsworth 
descant on ‘Man’s excellency a cause of 
thankfulness to God,’ on 24th April, 1864, in 
the sermon which has been added as anappen- 
dix to this edition, and I know few better tri- 
butes to the great playwright’s worth than that 
discourse. The material of this book is dis- 
creetly arranged and instructively set forth. 

13 ‘* Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible,” by Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of 


St. Andrew’s, and Fellow of Winchester College. 
Third edition. London : Smith, Elder and Co. 


| It shows a careful perusal of, and an intimate 
| acquaintance with, the contents of Shake- 
| speare’s works, and brings together not the 
| language alone but the sentiments of Shake- 
| speare in illustrative juxtaposition with the 
| language and thoughts of the Bible.” 
{ . “T have seen,” said Miss Everest, “ several 
| works of a similar sort, in which the authors 
| seemed to me to ‘draw out the thread of’ 
| their ‘verbosity finer than the staple’ of 
their ‘argument.’” 

“T assure you that is not the case in this 
book. Here, there are few if any— 


* Taffetta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectations, 
Figures pedantical;’ 


but the style is manly, clear, and well-chosen. 
The Bishop is skilful in the statement of his 
| case; careful in setting it down, and possessed 
| of such force of insight as gives him a right to 
| speak on two such sovereign topics—earthly 
and heavenly—the Bible and Shakespeare.” 
The conversation thereafter diverged into 
critical remarks on the life, character, and 
works of Shakespeare ; question and answer 
concerning the best editions and biographies ot 
the poet; the likelihood of further discoveries 
being made concerning his life ; with refer- 
ences to a large and plentifully supplied 
library of Shakespearian books. After a 
while, the bell rang to prepare for dinner 
that was to be served shortly, and the 
| company dispersed to make necessary 
preparations. 
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“NOTHING LASTETH HERE.” 


Fea IDSUMMER now has pass’d away, 
JM But as it died it seemed to say, 
" “Not always can the summer stay— 


Nor all in life be ever May, 
For nothing lasteth here.” 


In childhood’s hours, with wild delight, 
We wreathe long chains of daisies white ; 
But deem not that to all things bright 
There comes an end, and darksome night 
The brightest day succeeds. 


LPL RECS 00 9 


| In life’s fleet summer-time we know 
| How vain is ev'ry outward show ; 


_ How hopes must fade and love forego 
The dearest things on earth below, 
| For all is fleeting here. 


When of our day the sun sinks fast, 
We feel that rest is nigh at last ; 

And though all joys on earth are past 
On God our hopes we yet may cast, 

| For He unchanging is. 


F. G. S. 
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. “Foremost in’ this class 6f fabrics we must deuees thes: 4 
‘LOUIS VELVETEEN.’ 553 


‘London and Paris Ladies’ i eee 


“LE FOLLETT” says: 


<THE LOUIS GENOA FAST-PILE VELVETEEN 


Is a very close and sdmirsbly wetring materia’, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and soft) iy while the brilliant Pegs yy the 
‘olds cannot be surpassed. by the best Silk Velvet. For every purpose to which velvet bw fi be applied, we reco: vis 
V ELVETEEN * sucee ssfu) ¥ represerting, as it does, # Silk Velvet a at more than four times the cost, 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine seys : “The ‘LOUIS VELVETEEN * costs no more than ordinary Velveteen, and is 
at least double, so that pur ehasers shculd be sure that it is really the ‘Louis Velveteen’ that they get. It is stamped with the words LOUIB 
VELVETEEN ’ on every yard of the fabric.” 


Wholesale London Depot—J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Street, E.C. 


Who will send, on inquiry, Post-tree, the names of the nearest Drapers from whom the Genuine ‘ Louis Velveteen’ can be obtained, 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL.) ..% 


The’ Marvellous" p 4h pony 


] po sap yee hare im the stomach and bowels, aot hao eal 
: " a healthy tone to the digestive organs. ' 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS. } ux. ects. 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Bisenits, © 
CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | *==™ 
BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s, 6d, and 5s, Gdvexsh, » 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, 8old in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 














THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFED 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 








PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS] 


——m— GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
3 GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 


Trade Mark.—** Blood Mixture.” GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER | GooD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 








Ie warranted to clenuse the biood from whatever cause from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
ri For nem rn ‘oun Blood Disea 

often rg marreton es Pooaeande of Testinon ls fom al part, Tn BOWELS, or LIVER. 

of ’ 
“Species San? tang ebteeen, ar 8 en tb tpmee, tp Ticsuiate r ee, ty «| sold by all on ioe Venton aul ee = le m3 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 16 38,3 or 54 5 Shompe ee mting to 8 to ae PAGE WoO: 
APOTWECARIES’ Watt, LINCOLN. ‘ORWICH of Lincoln), end 
ee aan A aoe 


Bardem Nendt. 1450, Orford 


RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage. 
Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first’ prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 
and it has moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin th a whole performance without 
requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it besides cooling and softening, and I’ slialt 
eorsaialy sacomibend hcpldeever I get an opportunity.” Price, 23. 6d. per bottle. (Cannot be 


sent b 

RIMMEL’S HEBE B BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1s, per packet, by post for 13 stamps, 

RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PEN CILS, black, brown, or blonde, = by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S  TELVETING, a etna, , adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blanc, Blanc-rosé, or Rachel) 
Is, wi 2s. 6d 

RIMMEL'S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative, No. 2, Curative, 2s, 9d. per bottle, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
96, Strand: 128, Regent-street and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, Fach Leet ie 
. Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 














WRIGHT'S (ovci.) COAL TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 


The Publicarecautioned against purchasing any other Coal Tar Soapthan“WRIGHT’S.” 
SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. ’ 


“In our hands it has proved mest effective in skin diseases.’ —Zancet. 

“Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal, 

PLAINS OF WATERLOO, RAMSGATE, February 26//, 1880. 

‘* Gentlemen, —I think it my duty to tell you how much benefit I have experienced by the use of your Coal Tar 
Soap. Three years ago I was suffering from Eczema ;-my face was covered: with spots and my eyes much inflamed. 
After trying several remedies, a friend recommended your Sapo Carbonis Detergens, and the result was all I could wish. 
In a week or two my skin was as clear as ever and all redness was gone. Since then I have never used any other Soap, 
either for myself or,for my chiloren, as I am thoroughly convinced of its-purifying action on the skin.—I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, A. THoMas. To W. V. Wright & Co.” 


Sold Everywhere in Elegant Toilet Boxes in Tablets 6d. and Is. each.” 
BROWN  \ nas twenty YEARS” WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


AND 
POLSON’S 
CORN 


, FLOUR SERVES ADMIRABLY FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


WARNING 1) WHEN YOU ASK FOR 

Se as Ome 

Reckitt’s BLACK LEAD 
: CLEAN! NO OUSTi! ” 

AS USED IN THE is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 


P S It is manufactured only 
LAUNDRY SOULE Gnd, balan prepared by a epectal pron 
oF THE Bl UR | | eet sec ch ete me 
FOR EXCELLENCE GOLD MEDAL FOR CLEA LINESS 
PRINCEOIWELES| see THAT YOU GET 17: | |@ARINESSURA TNA 
‘ . - MAKERS. . 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. ey . ee 


ZLOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE coatuins the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 
Price, includin, 
dozen, in bh 
naller case.-- see Pamphlet, post free from the Manufacturers. 
Agents -Mes+rs. Allen & Hanburys ; Corbyn, Stacey, & Co.; Edwards 
t Sen; Hearon, Squi'e, § Francis; F. Newbery & Sons ; Savory & Meore ; 
Young & Postans, 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.8. : 
. Manufacturers—THE ZOEDONE CO., Limited, Wrexham, North Wales. ‘EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 








POSSESSES ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





IS A HOUSEHOLD. REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
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London Offices :-—25, Abchureh Lane, E.C 
Agente in all the prinei; al Torons of the United Kingdom. 
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